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2 Copyflo printers saving Pentagon *125,000 yearly 


Reproducing: highly classified data « incoming correspondence to 3 large Navy bureaus « Army offi- 
cers’ efficiency reports * engineering drawings and specifications * medical reports « many others 


Two Copyflo 11 continuous printers are 
saving the Defense Printing Service in 
the Pentagon more than $125,000 yearly. 

This utility provides highly classified, 
extremely short-run printing and related 
services to the Navy, Army, Air Force, 
and office of the Secretary of Defense. 
3esides, it reproduces such routine items 
as incoming correspondence, efficiency 
and medical reports, engineering draw- 
ings and specification sheets, parts lists, 
and many others. Average daily produc- 
tion amounts to nearly three million 
pages of printing. 

A Copyflo 11 continuous printer auto- 
matically turns out—at the rate of 20 
linear feet a minute—dry, positive prints 
or offset paper masters, ready for im- 
mediate use. The machine operates on 


the principles of xerography—clean, fast, 
dry—copying anything written, printed. 


typed, or drawn. 

Copyflo printers reproduce from origi- 
nal documents or from microfilm. They 
enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size, and 
use ordinary paper. 

You don’t need the Pentagon's volume 
to justify a Copyflo printer. Why not find 
out how much you can expect it to save 
you in time, space, materials, and mon- 
ey? Let our trained procedures man 
make a free analysis of vour paperwork- 
duplicating needs. No obligation, of 
course. Write XEROX CORPORATION (for 
merly Haloid Xerox Inc.), 61-195X Ha 
loid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


(Circle number 164 for more information) 


push the button 
and copies flow! 
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_ because you “RAN THRU THE OPPOSITION” 
and “found” themost UNUSUAL Christmas gift- 
giving idea for customers, employees and friends 
EVER SEEN! 


...and your customers, appreciating your “ HEROICS” 
would call to say “THANK YOU” for your unique and 
wonderful remembrance and thereby open the door 
to ADDITIONAL SALES! Even your employees and 
friends showed their appreciation in the many small 
Ze htae O28 Ob Ae AO) OR folbtlembtere(uje-teler 


If YOU buy gifts (between $7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you'll surely want to see this unusually practical, sen- 
sationally simple and refreshingly different way of 
saying “THANK YOU” to the people who are 
IMPORTANT TO YOU AND YOUR COMPANY. 


Automated Gift Pian, Inc., 80 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Tae 0) BY) Ga) 
MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 


LIK =d 39 8 WCE) 2 nae 
GIFT-GIVING IDEA! a — a 


Please send further information about your 1961 Gift Bookard program. 


Name of Company — 


or a 


We use approx Gifts in the $7.50 to $100.00 price range. 
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Executive compensation—now! (a two-part report to DRIER akc tistsssscicricnn OB 
Is executive compensation in line in your company? .............. weiner. 
This detailed, year-long survey report shows how much U. S. executives are paid 
now. Does your pay, or that of your other executives, measure up? 


How executives are compensated—now ...............008: pedewieniedcieeeesss: OF 
This fact filled article lists every type of executive compensation plan in use now, 
the pros and cons of each, and the trend for each plan. 


Solve tomorrow's problems today—with a computer ............. Paid ie ist ima 


You can pre-test business decisions with a computer. Build a model of your firm 
into the computer—then test solutions to your business problems. 


Value analysis makes cost cutting work 
Value analysis saves most firms $10 for every $1 they spend on it. Here’s how 
Allis-Chalmers uses value analysis to chop costs sharply. 


Sales builder: make dealer communications sparkle ................... niwiuewieee Te 
Written communications to dealers can strengthen sagging sales. Use these writing 
guides to beef up your dealer communications. 


Three ways to organize a “support” group ................eeceeeees warn aciakaen me 
This article lists three ways to organize “support” workers—researchers, technical 
people, etc. Here’s how to get more work done more efficiently. 


Function determines form for this unconventional office .............. ee ee 


Here’s a report on a modern office designed on the old engineering prtnciuhe: 
form follows function. You may be able to adapt some of these ideas. 


How to teach employees how to lift ................ ccc cee cecceeees aipeewerkeene | ae 


Cut down on costly back injuries. Take a tip from a company that uses a dummy 
to show its employees safe lifting procedures. 





Editor: Richard R. Conarroe; Executive Editor: Kent McKamy; Feature Editor: Kenneth P. Partch; Associate Editor: 
Kenneth V. Jones; Art Director: Laurence Lustig; Production Manager: Joan A. Longnecker; Advertising-Production: 
Elaine M. Lesta; Production Services: Nancy Laemmel; Copy Editor: Elizabeth A. Fleming; Editorial Consultant: 
Leslie M. Slote; Director of Research: Frederick L. Bunting; Director of Sales: Joseph J. Hanson; Circulation: James 
R. Vinisko, Supervisor; Elizabeth Anderson. 


Advertising Offices Member of Business Publications Audit 
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Cleveland 55 Public Square, CH 1-2612 97 Post St., SU 1-5568 Copyright © 1961 by Management Maga- 
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A publication of The Management Publishing Group 
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Departments 


This month in management... 5 


Letters to the editor ..... a 
Yours for the asking ........ 19 
fie Seeererec ret tee a 
Workshop for management ..- 31 


The executive asks the doctor 71 
Manager asks expert ........ 77 
Better ways to run a business 80 
New products for the manager 93 


Index to advertisers ......... 107 


Coming next month 


As a top manager, do you spend too 
much of your time doing the wrong 
things? Perhaps you wonder. 

One way to discover whether you 
spend your time and effort in the 
right areas is to measure yourself 
against what other top managers do. 

That’s the topic of a key article 
in next month’s issue. What is the 
real role of a top manager? Should 
he be a policy maker—or should he 
delve into daily operations? How 
deeply should he be involved in 
company functions? 

To find the answers, BustNEss 
MANAGEMENT editors and research- 
ers spent a year interviewing top 
executives across the country. They 
found out just what top managers 
do every day—and how they do it. 

The facts will appear next month. 
You can see how well what you do 
stacks up against the actual opera- 
tions of the typical top manager. 





Subscriptions 


In United States and Possessions, one vear $5.00; 
two years $9.00. Canada and Mexico one year 
$6.00. Foreign subscriptions $10.00. Single copies 
$.75. When possible, back issues or tearsheets of 
articles will be provided. Enclose $1.00 for each 
back issue and $.50 for each back article re- 
quested, to cover costs of handling. Make checks 
payable to Management Magazines, Inc. 


Change of address 


To insure continuous service, send your new ad- 
dress (and moving date) 45 days before moving. 
Include old address as it appeared on previous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). 
Do not depend on the post office to forward 
either the change of address or your magazine. 
Business Management: Application for regis- 
tered trademark pending. 
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1. Ball bearing suspension drawer 
filing at shelf file savings in space, 
time and cost with new SHELVA- 
DRAWER. 

Combine top access “Drop Filing” 

and side access shelf filing with all 

the advantages of both by using 

SHELVADRAWER. 

3. Immediate and direct transfer from present drawers or shelves. No 
new system to install; no new supplies to buy for correspondence or 
legal size SHELVADRAWER. 

4. For fast random in and out, use all levels as open shelf file. For vol- 
ume work pull out the SHELVADRAWER and drop file (two top 
levels are shelves only). 

5. SHELVADRAWER, short-side, quick pull out fully exposes contents 
— saves time and energy, banishes hazard of long open drawer and 
cabinet tip over. 


bo 


6. Now two clerks may have simultaneous access to material in one cab- 
inet. Reverse charge phone your order or request. 


FOR RECORDS THAT “COME TO YOU"— 
COME TO US! 


WHEELDEX & SIMPLA PRODUCTS, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1931 


First and Largest Exclusive Mfr. of Motorized & Manually Operated Files 
1000 No. Division Street, Peekskill, N. Y. Phone: PEekskill 7-6800 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM: 
425 Park Avenue So. (Cor. 29th St.) MU 3-1220 


Remember These Famous Brand Names 
SIMPLAWHEEL 


MOTORSHELF 


WHEELDEX 


SIMPLASHELF 


SIMPLAFIND 


SHELVADRAWER 





TM. REG. PED. ©1961 
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It’s as simple as... 
Ready! Set! Sell! 
Keep pen and order blanks handy. Open 


the lid of Tabletalk... and... Presto! 


Picture after picture flashes on a large 
screen as it ‘‘talks’’ with your sales 
message in compelling tones that con- 
vince and ‘‘close’’ on call after call! No 


TT screen to set up! No com- 


plicated focusing or film- 
threading! Tabletalk is a 
self-contained combination 
35mm filmstrip projection 
unit and 4-speed hi-fi rec- 


ord player in an attache case! Keeps 
you and your sales story as fresh on 
the last call as the first in the morning. 


with Witeonex 
Tabletalk 











r <a other iia iaabeaeniaaentenl & 
1 VIEWLEX INC. | 
: 39 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.1., N.Y. ! 
| Gentlemen: 
i Send me the word Today! Complete | 
| information on Viewlex Tabletalk. : 
; Name ; 
j Company. | 
] Address | 
} City.____———_—Zone___State i 
1 IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL q 
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We've 
changed 
our 
name 


Our change from MANAGEMENT MeEtTnHops to 


BUSINESS 


Management 


will seem a lot less weighty to you than it does to us. 
The magazine hasn’t changed, nor has its purpose. 
But it occurred to us that you might be interested in 
why, after a decade, we have taken this step. 

For several years, we've known that the word ‘“‘meth- 
ods” meant different things to different people. ‘To our 
regular readers, it meant “techniques.” But to others, 
our research proved it meant “systems and proce- 
dures.” 

So here we had a problem of “image.”’ ‘This magazine, 
as you know, is edited for top management men. 
Ninety percent of its readers are corporate officers in 
large firms. But to many executives, the word “meth- 
ods” was something with which they did not: person- 
ally identify. We hope the change will solve this prob- 
lem. 

Our editorial purpose remains the same: to provide 
you with practical ideas you can use right now to run 
your business better . .. and more profitably. 


The editors 
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Charles F. Johnson tells you about Executive 
compensation—now (page 39). This article is 
based on a recent survey conducted by the Dart- 
nell Corp., Chicago. Mr. Johnson is the director 
of Dartnell’s special reports and survey divisions. 
He has worked for a number of newspapers and 
is the author of numerous magazine articles in 
many fields. Part two of this article, How execu- 
tives are compensated—now (page 47) is based 
on material compiled by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard University. 
This is an up-to-date report that lists every type 
of executive compensation plan in use, and gives 
the pros, cons and trends of each. 


Winston C. Dalleck tells you how to Solve to- 
morrow’s problems today—with a computer (page 
51). He has done extensive computer research 
and is the author of a recently published book 
on inventory decisions. Before becoming chief 
specialist in computer techniques for McKinsey & 
Co., Chicago management consultants, he was 
the superintendent for quality control and ap- 
plied statistics for United Airlines. He has au- 
thored many articles on the business field. 


Warren W. Wood, Assistant Professor of General 
Engineering, San Jose State College, Calif., ex- 
plains Three ways to organize “support” workers 
(page 62). Mr. Wood was associated with the 
Engineering Division of General Dynamics, Fort 
Worth, as a writer, consultant, and change ana- 
lyst. At San Jose College, he teaches engineering 
report courses, and is the faculty advisor for the 
student engineering magazine. He is also the 
author of many articles on the business field. 


John M. Erdahl and Joseph H. Snartemo say that 
Value analysis makes cost cutting work (page 
56). They back up this statement by reporting 
on the value analysis system they established 
for Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. Both Mr. 
Erdahl and Mr. Snartemo have had many years 
of experience in value analysis while working in 
both production and engineering positions for 
Allis-Chalmers. 


a site 
worth 
seeing In 
NEW 
ORLEANS 


Harahan, Louisiana 


. . . 1350 acres of fully improved 
and unimproved industrial prop- 
erty located in the New Orleans 
switching district with easy 
access to all port facilities. 





..7 miles from downtown 
New Orleans 
.. adjacent to main 
highways 
.. zoned for heavy industry 
.. paved streets and all 
utilities 
... for sale or lease 
... assistance of realtors 
and developers invited 


For full information, in confi- 
dence, phone or write J. S. Frost, 
Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment, 135 E.11th Place, Chicago 5. 
Telephone WAbash 2-4811. 


ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 


Main Line of Mid-America 
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Dear Business Management Reader: 





We take pleasure in announcing the Business Management Council, 
chartered to put you in continuing contact with 12 of the world's 
most distinguished management consultants. 





Goal of the Business Management Council is to provide managers 
with a steady flow of sharp, clear, timely, compacted ideas on 
solving problems in all key areas of management—ranging from 
marketing and manager development to cost cutting, planning, 
productivity, capital utilization. 


The Business Management Council is new and imaginative, exciting 
and bold. Nothing like it has ever existed before. 


Consultants’ Roundtable 





At its heart are 12 of the world's best known management consult= 
ants. We call them the Consultants' Roundtable. 





Members of this Roundtable are practical minded manage- 
ment leaders working at the cutting edge of their field 
- - - focusing, through this totally new concept of a 
management information service, on specific ideas to 
foster growth and profits in your company. 


Real problems will be attacked. Workable solutions will be sug- 
gested... andina form that you can put into action right away. 


Action Ideas 





Information will flow from the Consultants’ Roundtable ina num- 
ber of forms. But most material will be in writing, provided by 
mail. Thus you can profit no matter where you are. 


"Action Ideas" compose one service. These will be one- or two- 
page idea sheets, similar perhaps to the action ideas you send 
to your own staff. Each "Action Idea" offers a specific, tested 
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action that can be taken to solve or partly solve a specific man- 
agement problem. 


Face-to-Face Problem Solving 





Open door sessions of the Consultants’ Roundtable in cities 
across the country may be even more important to you than the 
written material. 


At these meetings, small groups of managers will discuss their 
problems face-to-face with members of the Consultants’ Round- 
table. 


The Consultants’ Roundtable of the Business Management Council 
includes names like these: 


Dr. H. B. Maynard, winner of most management honors; 
president, Association of Consulting Management En- 
gineers. 





Robert N. White, of Barrington Associates, a youth- 
ful consultant in one of the best known consulting firms 
of the country. 





Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, a management pioneer who has 
continued the work of her late husband and whose name is 
Synonymous with scientific management. 





Robert C. Trundle, president of the firm that bears 
his name, a man experienced in all major areas of busi- 
ness management. 


Col. Lyndall F. Urwick, of London, probably the most 
eminent yet down-to-earth management consultant living 
today ; 1961 winner of the Gantt Gold Medal. 


Phil Carroll, a consultant who over the years has won 
high regard and accumulated a huge store of management 
knowledge. 











Consultants like these charge fees ranging up to $500 or more a 
day. Yet, through the Business Management Council, their ideas 
and knowledge are yours at very small cost. 


The services of the Business Management Council are available on 
a membership basis. 


As arecipient of Business Management magazine, you are entitled 
to become a member. 





If you wish to receive one of the preliminary "charter" member= 
ship invitations that will be mailed soon, please circle number 
179 on the Reader Service Card in the back of this issue. 


You will be under no obligation, of course. 


Cordially, 


furore 


Publisher, Business Management Magazine 
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Throw away your old ideas about printing papers. 


The old idea that only a heavy paper is bright 
and opaque enough for fine printing is now out- 
moded. Olin has developed a new concept in 
papers, called Waylite. It’s a lightweight stock as 
Opaque as many papers twice its weight, with ex- 
treme whiteness and great strength. Waylite gives 


S 
PACKAGING DIVISION wilin 


ECUSTA PAPER OPERATIONS, PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 


(Circle number 143 for more information) 














beautiful printing results in halftone or line, black 
and white, and color. It can cut your postage in 
half, and reduce the bulk and weight of your print- 
ed material. Ask your Olin fine paper merchant 
about Waylite or write to us. Once you’ve seen it, 
you'll discard your old ideas about printing paper. 
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ANKEN ATTACHE 
The world’s only photocopier designed to travel! 


Yes — you can take it with you. To meetings, on office 
calls, to job sites, into libraries, aboard planes and 
trains — anywhere! The amazing Anken Attaché makes 
all the crisp, sharp photocopies you need of reference 
data, literature, lists, blueprints, charts — anything 
printed, written, drawn, typed, photographed! And it 
makes them on the spot right where and when you need 
them! And if copying from books is a regular must, 
there’s a model that does that, too — without damaging 
pages or binding. There’s much more to tell. Use the 
coupon to get the full story. Do it now! 





LIGHTWEIGHT! Tote it anywhere — only 12% Ibs. 
HANDSOME! Natural luggage finish — in brown. 
COMPACT! Just 1714” x 1234” x 434”. 
MAKES COPIES OF ANYTHING ... ANYWHERE FOR: 
traveling business executives e insurance agents e MAIL COUPON NOW! --------—-—- 
lawyers e engineers e chain store management e archi- 
tects e union management e advertising men e field 
researchers e investigators e many, many more! Ideal 
for inter-office use ... students ... municipalities... 
others! Makes a welcome gift! 


Transcopy, Inc., Dept. BM-10, Newton, N. J. 


I like the idea of the Anken Attaché. Tell me more! 
Send me literature Set up demonstration 


Name 


Company 


INC. 


Address 
A Subsidiary of 


ANKEN CHEMICAL AND FILM CORP. 
NEWTON, N. J. 


(i State 
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e An exciting new profit-making application for the General Electric GE 225 
Information Processing Computer 


e From project personnel via arrow diagram and General Electric GE 225 to 
minimum time-cost schedules 


e One more reason why you should investigate the possibilities of the 
versatile GE 225 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 








ENGINEERING R & D » HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION + BANK AUTOMATION + SLUM CLEARANCE + PLANT SHUT-DOWN « 
CONVERSION TO COMPUTER + NUCLEAR POWER PROJECTS + MISSILE PRODUCTION + REFINERY MAINTENANCE 
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PRECISE PROJECT PLANNING 
WITH THE GE 225 AND CPM 


@ To drastically reduce the need for managerial guesswork and to 
deliver precise data required for timely decision-making, General 
Electric now offers Critical Path Method (CPM) processing capa- 
bility on the GE 225 computer. 

@ A new, advanced technique for project planning, scheduling and 
control, CPM can pinpoint your critical jobs to prevent bottlenecks 
before they result in costly and unnecessary delays. 

@ CPM is based on a pictorial project representation—an “Arrow 
Diagram” or “Project Network”—which shows the relationship and 
sequence of work to be done.* As employed by the GE 225, the 
Critical Path Method can be used for all types of project problems 
—from manufacturing, maintenance or construction planning to cor- 
porate planning, product launching and missile countdown. 

®@ The CPM program developed specifically for the GE 225 effi- 
ciently processes both COST and TIME information on each job in 
the project to obtain minimum time-cost schedules. As a result, man- 
agement and project personnel alike obtain pertinent and timely 
information on plans and schedules. 

@ The GE 225 CPM application is an advance providing for auto- 


matic event re-numbering and direct priority weighting of each 
project job in the most efficient manner. 


®@ General Electric sales representatives, backed up by new General 
Electric Computer Department Information Processing Centers, can 
further explain this exciting and flexible use for a GE 225 and are 
ready NOW, working with your consultants and management, to 
integrate information handling equipment into your business. 

@ The application of the GE 225 to CPM represents one of many 
new advances pioneered by General Electric. It would be a wise 
move for you to investigate the benefits of the Critical Path Method, 
GECOM and other General Electric advances —all available for the 
GE 225. GECOM is the General Compiler which processes English 
language statements (COBOL), Algebraic expressions (ALGOL), 
Structured decision tables (TABSOL) and the File and Report In- 
formation Processing Generators (FRINGE). 


For more information, write to General Electric Company, Computer 
Department, Section 65T10, Phoenix, Arizona, or contact your nearest 
General Electric Computer Department District Office listed below. 


Atlanta: 270 Peachtree St. N.W., 522-1611 © Boston: 140 Federal St., HU 2-1800, Ext. 311 © Chicago: 120 S. La Salle St., 782-5061 © Cleveland: Williamson Bidg., 
215 Euclid Ave., SU 1-6822 © Dallas: 3200 Maple Ave., R! 8-0589 © Denver:201 University Bivd., DU 8-4545 © Detroit: 680 Antoinette St., TR 2-2600 © Houston: 
4219 Richmond Ave., MO 7-3301 © Kansas City, Mo.: 106 W. 14th St., GR 1-2919 or GR 1-2920 © Los Angeles: 1010 S. Flower St., DU 1-3641 © Louisville: Bidg. 6, 
Appliance Pk., Gl 4-751] ® Minneapolis: Plymouth Bidg., 6th & Hennepin, FE 2-7569* New York: 122 E. 42nd St., PL 1-1311, Ext. 3205 © Philadelphia: 3 Penn 
Center Plaza, LO 8-1800 © Phoenix: Guaranty Bank Bldg., 3550 N. Central Ave., AM 4-3741-2 © Pittsburgh: 1634 Oliver Bldg., Mellon Sq., AT 1-6400, Ext. 566 
San Francisco: The Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St., DO 2-3740 © Schenectady: Bidg. 2, 1 River Rd., FR 4-2211, Ext. 5-4405 © Seattle: Dexter Horton Bidg., 
710 Second Ave., MA 4-8300 © St. Louis: Paul Brown Bidg., 818 Olive St., GE 6-4343 © Syracuse: 1010 James St., GR 6-4411, Ext. 6141 or 6142 © Washington, 
D.C. Area: 7401 Wisconsin Ave., Suite 514, Bethesda, Maryland, OL 2-8100 © In Canada: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Electronic Equipment 


and Tube Dept., 830 Lansdowne Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Outside U.S.A. and Canada: Producer 
INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Goods, Export Dept., International General Electric Co. Div., 150 E. 42nd St., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A, @ 
AUTOMATED BY GENERAL aaa FT 





Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


cra-65 (6-60) 


@THIS METHOD WAS DEVELOPED BY MAUCHLY ASSOCIATES, 
AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA— TORONTO, CANADA, 
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COPIES OF ANYTHING YOU CAN TYPE, WRITE OR DRAW— 
GET THEM QUICKLY WITH A 


DITTO DUPLICATOR 


Whatever you need copies for in your business, you can get them 
fast... at low cost... with a DITTO Brand Spirit Process Dupli- 


cator. Anything that can be typed, written, or drawn can be copied 


quickly—for as little as 14-cent per copy! 


Up to five colors at a time can be duplicated—on paper 3 x 5 inches 
to 9 x 14 inches, lightweight to card stock. Up to 300 clear copies 
can be made from each master. And DITTO Duplicators are so 


clean and easy to use, everyone likes them... anyone can use them. 





101 WAYS ©: 


DITTO DIRECT PROCESS 
DUPLICATORS 


ness by duplicating hundreds of items 
such as these: 


Operating reports +- Audit reports + Inventory 
sheets - Maps + Price sheets and charges 
Drawings and sketches « Sales reports « Speci- 
fications « Salesmen's bulletins - Job descrip- 
tions + Bid requests + Letters - Newspapers 
Bulletins + Order billing +» Announcements 
Production orders « Committee reports «+ Pur- 
chase — Receiving + Form letters « Bills of mate- 
rial « Charts and graphs « Cost sheets - Memos 
Maps and charts + Accounting statements 


There’s no tank refilling, no fluid spilling with the new automa 
“No Pour” Fluid System on DITTO Brand Duplicators. Dug 
cating fluid is fed to the machine directly from the original contain 
You re-load instantly—a gallon at a time. A signal tells you wh 


it’s time to re-load. No splashing, no clean-up, no waste. 


Mail the coupon today —for a free book that tells you how y 


can save money—in so many ways—with the remarkal 
DITTO Duplicator. | 


*For paper and supplies bought in normal quantiti) 


FREE BOOK shows you how to save 
time and money in busi- 


6894 


O 6800 McCormick Road 
D bays O Chicago 45, Illinois 
® 
Please rush, without obligation, your free book: ‘‘101 Ways to Save | 


... with DITTO Brand Spirit Process Duplicators.” ' 


Firm 





Your Name Title. ' 





Firm Addr 





City Zone. State 





DITTO and @ are registered trademarks (U.S. and foreign) of Ditto, Incorporated 
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Letters 


HOW TO RATE SCHOOLS WHEN YOU PICK A SITE 


Sir: The September issue of Bust- 
NESS MANAGEMENT, with its article 
on “How to pick a site—scientifi- 
cally,” has just been brought to my 
attention. 

I was particularly interested in 
the importance Mr. Whitney places 
on the availability of good schools 
when a company picks a site for 
new research facilities. Of all the 
elements to be considered, schools 
are weighted more highly than any 
other. 

In rating an area’s schools, Mr. 
Whitney suggests three yardsticks— 
pupil-teacher ratio; number of dol- 
lars spent per pupil on instruction; 
and the caliber of the school’s col- 
lege preparatory program. He also 
recommends that attention be given 
to the size of the district, physical 
condition of the buildings and the 
number of private and_ parochial 
schools in the area. 

It’s always important for a com- 
pany to locate near good schools, 
but comparing school districts is 
not easy. Accounting systems differ 
from state to state, even from dis- 
trict to district. District A may be 
wealthier than District B, but the 
latter may be doing more within its 
ability to educate its children—and 
your new plant will add to the tax 
base and the available funds. The 
age of the children being educated, 
the pattern of expenditures and the 
salaries of teachers and adminis- 
trators are all important points of 
comparison between districts. 

May I suggest a yardstick that 
any business—or its employees— 
could use to measure the job any 
school district in the United States 
is doing. School Management mag- 
azine has developed a national Cost 
of Education Index that includes 
many of the items Mr. Whitney has 
suggested. It provides a common 
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denominator making it possible to 


compare any two districts any- 
where in the nation. 
Perhaps the most important 


measure of a district’s schools is 
provided by the Effort Index which 
compares a_ district’s ability to 
spend for education with its will- 
ingness to do so. Certainly a dis- 
trict that is willing to spend more 
for education is a better risk for 
Mr. Whitney’s “brainy researcher” 
than one that is not. 

A limited number of copies of 
the 1960-61 Cost of Education In- 
dex are available at $1 apiece. A 
1961-62 Index will be published in 
January. 


PAUL ABRAMSON 
EDITOR 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


Why industrial ads fail 


Sm: I have read with much interest 
Warren Dix’s article “Why indus- 
trial advertising fails” in your Sep- 
tember issue. I have long been an 
admirer of Mr. Dix—both of his 
writing ability and his knowledge 
of industrial advertising. 

I do think, however, that Mr. Dix 
has painted too bleak a picture of 
industrial advertising. The faults he 
mentions are all there, but even 
with its faults, industrial advertis- 
ing still pays off. True, it could 
and should pay off two and three 
times better than it does. But still, 
as nearly as I can determine from 
research I’ve done, even the poor 
advertising usually earns its keep. 

To pick up one of Mr. Dix’s own 
comparisons, “smart industrial mar- 
keters wouldn't dream of permit- 
ting their salesmen to make calls 
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important 
news 


for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Fleetcar leasing—the Hertz way—is 
described by leading companies as 
“the lowest cost sales-insurance we 
ever took out.”’ Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each “‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon be- 
low to learn why more and more 
and more multi-car companies agree 
Hertz Fleetleasing makes the best 
business sense for them. 





CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. C-10. 


r 
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| 

| 

| 

| Sree cond me your new fleetcar leasing 
| ooklet. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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Chances are you don’t think about calculators much. But executives who have looked 
into them generally find it’s smart business to settle on a Marchant. Why Marchant? 
Because it (a) starts figuring the answer before you have finished the question; (b) gives 
you the result with minimum fuss and maximum accuracy; (c) has a dial right on the 
keyboard to help you double-check your figures! No wonder Marchant is the world’s 
largest-selling calculator . . . figures in the most successful businesses. Why not yours? 


Ask a Marchant man for a free demonstration — or mail coupon on the opposite page. 
Marchant — made in America. 


3 2 0 4 cy J. 
( ) eo ; & 


fs/c/m{ MARCHANT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y, 














in rumpled suits, needing a shave 

. This is a good comparison; 
much of industrial advertising 
wears rumpled suits and needs a 
shave. But I suspect a company is 
better off with salesmen like this 
than no salesmen at all—and the 
same seems to be true with indus- 
trial advertising. 

His hypothetical Chemcorp will 
almost certainly be better off with 
“peas in the pod” ads than no ad- 
vertising at all. But how much bet- 
ter off it would be with advertising 
that is properly planned and exe- 
cuted than with advertising that 
works in spite of itself! 

The solution? I think Mr. Dix 
was far too light in his charge that 
management is responsible for so 
much poor advertising. There is 
only one thing that can be done to 
improve industrial advertising—and 
that’s what consumer-oriented com- 
panies have learned long ago. This 
is to get a competent ad manager 
—and to find incentives that lead 
him to figure out ways to do more 
to help the company’s salesmen and 
its marketing effort. Finding such 
an advertising manager (and they 
are hard to come by) is the respon- 
sibility of management. Finding the 
right incentives is also the respon- 
sibility of management. And far too 
many managements go along with 
ad managers who spend their time 
saving pennies while wasting dol- 
lars; in spending so much time on 
little jobs that the big important 
ones are left undone; in trying to 
compete with their ad agency rather 
than inspire their ad agency to work 
harder; or in trying to build an 
empire with themselves at the top. 


JOHN DEWOLF 

VICE PRESIDENT 

DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Sir: Your article in the September 
issue [“Why industrial advertising 
fails’] struck many a responsive 
chord. 

Mr. Dix has very carefully ana- 
lyzed the failings of a considerable 
amount of industrial advertising. 
I agree wholeheartedly with his 
various remedies. 

However, one must also bear in 
mind that industrial advertising has 
just as many good proponents—pos- 
sibly more than it has failures. I 
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daresay, as an example, that there 
are just as many business and in- 
dustrial magazines read “just for 
the ads” than any other category 
of periodical. This is true of a good 
many fields where industrial adver- 
tisers realize there is as much news 
value and impact in the advertising 
as there’s likely to be in the edito- 
rial columns of the publication. 

This does not mean that the edi- 
tors are falling down on their job— 
it simply means that industrial ad- 
vertising has set a particularly high 
standard in certain fields. The ads 
to which I refer are not only visu- 
ally attractive—they’re very specifi- 
cally informative and are so re- 
garded by their readers. 

This does not mean to detract 
from Dix’s fine article; it is merely 
to call attention to the very positive 
job some companies are doing with 
their industrial advertising. 


HAROLD BURSON 

PRESIDENT 

BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK 


Chatty house organs 
Sir: “Weed out waste in company 
publications” you advise in your 
Workshop for Management /[Sep- 
tember issue]. This is easier to ad- 
vise than to practice, however, for 
management must remember that 
what is one man’s “waste” is an- 
other man’s “wealth,” and it is the 
editor's job to determine the pro- 
portion of heavy and light material. 
Personal items, handled with 
skill, do have a place in the indus- 
trial organ if for no other reason 
than many employees have no other 
social life beyond the plant or office. 
Digested features have a place if 
they are related. directly to local 
situations. And what’s wrong with 
a fine poem or just fair verse, com- 
plete with by-line—no matter what 
the subject matter? The whole pur- 
pose of a company publication 
should be to establish an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and under- 
standing wherein management and 
labor can operate to mutual advan- 
tage. And this will not be accom- 
plished by laying down hard and 
fast rules as to what will and will 

not be accepted. . 

EDWIN H. ROPER 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THE BENTSON MFG. CO., INC. 
AURORA, ILL. 











How close are you to calculators? 


You can get close to a Marchant Calcu- 
lator, to see its remarkable function and 
adaptability to your business, by asking 
for a free demonstration. Mail coupon 
below. Marchant—made in America. 


And don't forget to ask for a 


FREE 


“Marchant 
Methods” 
Study 


tailored to 
your industry 





Marchant has compiled over 200 
studies, each tailored to a specific 
industry. For your free copy of 
“Marchant Methods” tailored to your 
business, mail this coupon today. Let 
Marchant show you how you can 
make figurework less work. 


[s/c/m 


SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


—— —— «— oe oe eee ee eee ee ee eee Gee _— 
Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. BM-10 1 
y 410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1 


1 © At no obligation, please send me my free | 
i copy of ‘‘Marchant Methods.”’ | 


| C | would like a demonstration at no obligation. l 
i Name...cccsccccccccccsceslitl@sccsccccesccess 
I Company...ccccccccccccsevcccccvececsesesere 
| Type of Business....cessccccccccvccccesccecs 


| Address....... eeecnccsccccscsccesaceoooccoes 


1 City... cocccc cece sZONGs oes Stats cocccccee 
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Burroughs 
( orporation 
announces another 


Hv 


series of 
electronic 
(ata processing systems 
with every intention 


of making you dissatisfied 


with the system 
vou now have 


They are powerful, high-speed electronic computer systems in the 
low price range. 

They are more automatic systems and completely balanced for 
maximum speed and efficiency. When matched job for job against 
other systems in their field, these new Burroughs B 200’s produce 
a significant increase in productivity. 

You no longer have to cope with complicated and costly program- 
ming. Present programming time and expense are reduced to a 
minimum through a powerful new library of service routines and a 
high-speed assembler. 

And, with these highly flexible Burroughs systems, you can use the 
same media as you’re now using—whether it’s punched cards, 
magnetic tape or Magnetic Ink Character Recognition. 

On the opposite page are pictured four typical B 200 systems— 
one of which is sure to satisfy your needs for faster, more efficient 
automatic data processing and for the management data that will 
help you operate your business more profitably. 

For full information call our local office or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 
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PUNCHED CARD 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER SYSTEM 


B 260 combines collation, 
computation, summarization and 
hard-copy preparation all in one run. 
Highly automatic operation and 
scheduling. Completely buffered for maximum 
throughput. 




















PUNCHED CARD/MAGNETIC TAPE 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER SYSTEM 


B 280 provides maximum 
flexibility in on-line and off-line 
equipment utilization. Functions independently 
or can operate as a satellite to large-scale computers. 
Provides complete character sets for Algol 
and Cobol. Performs card-to-tape, tape-to-tape, 
card-to-printer, tape-to-printer and card-to-card 
operations at rated speeds of 
input/output devices. 








PUNCHED CARD/MAGNETIC TAPE 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER SYSTEM 
with Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


B 270 general purpose system 
for the full range of financial 
applications. Provides highest speed and 
lowest cost of MICR processing. Offers 
configurations especially designed for maximum 
savings in proof and transit operations. 
Also can operate as a satellite to 
large-scale computers. 











PUNCHED CARD AND LEDGER RECORD 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER SYSTEM 
with Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


B 250 is unique in handling financial 
and commercial applications where unit 
ledger records are desired. Processes directly 
from input item to output ledger. Offers the 
advantages of line printer, ledger processor, 
tape lister, MICR sorter/reader and 
card punching and reading. 
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HOW MUCH MONEY ARE YOU WASTING 
ON MANUAL PBX “BOTTLENECKS”? 


Manual PBX: busy, full-time job for attendant 





Dial PBX: easy, part-time job for the attendant 


Bell dial communications systems save everybody’s time 


...and free your attendants for other productive jobs 


Every hour you save on telephone-operator time can 
be put to profitable use. Every minute you save your 
employees when they’re making or receiving calls cuts 
your operating costs. 

Now Bell System dial communication service can save 
you many times its cost in work accomplished and more 


efficient handling of calls. Outbound calls are dialed 
direct from every desk, so your telephone attendant 
can handle incoming and priority calls with ease. 

A call to your Bell Telephone Business Office will 
bring a Communications Consultant with the full story. 
His counsel won’t cost you a cent. 








Here’s what George R. Stunkard, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Greenlease-Stunkard, Inc., Cadillac 
agency of Tulsa, Okla., says about dial PBX: 
“Our customers and our own people were 


having trouble getting calls through our 
manual switchboard quickly. We were wast- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ing time—and probably losing business. 
The Bell Communications Consultant rec- 
ommended a dial PBX. 

“Now most calls go through automati- 
cally. We know our time and money savings 
are substantial—and, more important, we’re 
giving our customers better service.” 
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Yours for the asking 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 


Vv 
Aptitude testing 


Advantages of aptitude testing of 
salesmen, engineers, executives, su- 
pervisors, and other personnel are 
given in this well illustrated bro- 
chure. It is offered by the Person- 
nel Psychology Center, New York. 
Several case histories of com- 
panies who use the latest modern 
psychological testing methods are 
included. 


For your free copy of this au- 
thoritative brochure, circle number 
243 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
Business buildings 

Inland Steel Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, offers advice on low cost 
construction. New low-profile con- 
cepts in steel building designs are 
explored in this well illustrated 


booklet. 


For your free copy of “Inland 
Slope-Beam steel buildings,” circle 
number 229 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


Vv 
Color for profit 


This Du Pont booklet describes 
the power of color and its effect 
upon people. It gives tips on how 
to put this power to work for you 
in your business. 

For your free copy of “How to 
put the power of color to work. . . 
profitably,” circle number 253 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 

Drop overhead to cut costs 
“Short cuts to greater profits 

through lower overhead” is the title 

of a booklet offered by Equipto, 

Aurora, II]. It shows how wasted 

space and poorly designed working 
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areas add to indirect costs. The 
booklet also describes several 
Equipto products designed to help 
cut overhead costs. 


For your free copy of this infor- 
mative booklet, circle number 255 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
Building upkeep 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., makers 
of Johnson’s Wax, offers a complete 
guide to building maintenance. The 
booklet covers such topics as special 
floor finishes, day-to-day mainte- 
nance, general cleaning, care of 
equipment, safety, stain removal, 
etc. 


For your free copy of “Building 
maintenance manual,” circle num- 
ber 233 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
New location aid 

In this well illustrated booklet, 
the Scranton, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce tells how it will build a plant 
to your specifications, and let you 
move in under a lease/purchase 
agreement. The area’s power, trans- 


portation, market, and labor poten- 
tials are also discussed in detail. 
For your free copy of “This is 
the Scranton story,” circle number 
244 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
Security services 

This 16-page handbook gives 13 
case histories illustrating the sav- 
ings that can result from using se- 
curity agency services. The booklet 
is offered by the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency, Inc. 

For your free copy of this well 
illustrated booklet, circle number 
236 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
Sales stimulators 
This 32-page catalog from Relief 
Printing Corp., Boston, lists a com- 
plete line of social and business 
stationery, unusual advertising spe- 
cialties, gifts, cards, and calendars. 
It contains many tested ideas for 
stimulating salesmen and dealers. 
For your free copy of “Sales 
stimulator catalogue,” circle num- 
ber 238 on the Reader Service Card. 





WORTH PAYING FOR... 


Cases in financial arrangement. . . Case histories of how companies 
solve financial problems are included. Capital, operating and valuation 
finance methods are discussed in detail. Authored by Masson, Hunt and 
Anthony, 719 pages, $9. Order from Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homeward, 


Ill. 


Motion-picture production for industry . .. Procedures for preparing, 
producing and distributing company films are given. It suggests ways to 
cope with film problems as they arise. Authored by Jay Gordon, 351 
pages, $8. Order from the Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


Selected cases in marketing management... A collection of actual 
business cases illustrating the managerial approach to marketing. Mod- 
ern marketing strategies are emphasized. Authored by David E. Faville, 
352 pages, $6.60. Order from Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Does your People who visit your place 


of business spread the word 


COMmMpanhny have about you in a way that no 

advertising or public rela- 

the look tions program can duplicate. 

Whether your buildings are 

of SUC cess? old or new, expensive or plain, 

how they are maintained reflects your company’s place in the business 

marketplace. Johnson’s Wax maintenance products have been used in 

America’s most successful buildings for over 30 years. The reason is 

simple. There is a Johnson product to meet every maintenance need—a 

new and better product, thanks to continuing research ... and there is 
almost no problem your Johnson repre- iia ai | 2:10 
sentative can’t find a solution for. Possibly JOHNSON?) WAX 


most important of all, Johnson’s mainte- 
Cleaners, Waxes, Floor Finishes— Building Maintenance 
nance products save most people money. Products with the Big Difference 









FREE 28-page booklet 
This comprehensive guide to the latest techniques and products for professional building maintenance may be had without 
obligation by writing to: Building Maintenance Manual, S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Box MM-1061, Racine, Wisconsin 


en cee 
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the proudest name in 


HOTELS 





MORE OF EVERYTHING 
CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 


DETROIT 


THE SHERATON 
CADILLAC 













by skilled chefs in the gala Book Casino, 
Town Room and Motor Bar 
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inthe Cafe Caprice, Bantam 
Bar and Motor Bar 
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free TV and radio, free Family Plan 
(children under 14 free in the same 
room with adult) 
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1200 spacious, gracious, 
air-conditioned rooms 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 


Sheraton confirms the rate and room 
in 4 seconds via RESERVATRON, 
Sheraton's exclusive electronic 
computer. Call your nearest Sheraton 
Hotel or reservation office. 


>No 
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OTHER LUXURY SHERATON HOTELS COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S.A., IN HAWAII, IN CANADA, AND OVERSEAS: WASHINGTON: 
SHERATON-CARLTON & SHERATON-PARK e NEW YORK: SHERATON-EAST (FORMERLY THE AMBASSADOR) e LOS ANGELES: SHERATON-WEST 
(FORMERLY THE TOWN HOUSE) CHICAGO: SHERATON-BLACKSTONE & SHERATON-CHICAGO « DALLAS: SHERATON-DALLAS ¢ BOSTON: SHERATON- 
PLAZA « BALTIMORE: SHERATON-BELVEDERE e PHILADELPHIA: SHERATON HOTEL e PASADENA: HUNTINGTON-SHERATON e HONOLULU: ROYAL 
HAWAIIAN e MONTREAL: SHERATON-MT. ROYAL. Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 
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WON'T GURL 





©1961 ROYAL MCBEE 


WILL GIVE YOU SHARPER, CLEARER COPIES 


ROYAL’S ROYTYPE®, PARK LANE® CARBONPAPER is longer lasting—strengthened 
with tough vinyl plastic. Its ink contains pure carnauba wax to prevent smudge. The 
best raw materials go into Park Lane, the best carbon copies come out—no matter 
what machine you use. Each box clearly labeled for quantity and quality. = Park 
Lane maintains the same high standard of all Roytype products—and there are 
thousands to fit every office need. = Call your nearby © 
Royal representative for advice on ribbons, carbons, sten- CYA 

cils or any other office material. He can help you select 
just what you need. Royal McBee Corporation. SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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All-Steel’s new 2300 line reception area furniture 
...an easy way to specify style and distinction 


hee sad enguaan | All-Steel "4 


STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Now, you can get complete sales and inventory figures in hours! 


How quickly can you evaluate current 
sales activity? And are you relying on 
inventory figures that are not complete? 
Chances are it takes you even weeks to 
obtain all required inventory and sales 
facts. Yet did you know: a National 
Electronic Data Processing System can 
give you all these vital reports in only 


a matter of hours! National Systems 
go all the way from the original entry — 
in cash registers, accounting machines, 
or adding machines...through the 
computer...and high-speed printer... 
to detailed final reports. You can now 
tell which parts of your business are 
paying-off; judge which ones could be 


Punched paper tape is created by National Accounting Machines, ° 
Cash Registers and Adding Machines as an automatic by-product : 
of normal operation. It is then fed into a computer to produce, at ° 
minimum cost, the information you need for most profitable control. : 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES « 
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77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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doing better—all before the current 
picture changes. You can now get far 
greater executive command than was 
economically practicable before. In 
short, you can get today’s figures today, 
while there is still time to evaluate re- 
sults and take effective action. For more 
information, write today to National. 
# TRADEMARK —RED. U.S. FAT. OFF. 


UR atone 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES © CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
NCR PAPER {NO CARBON REQUIRED) 
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Tax quiz 


by Benjamin Newman, Tax Attorney 


Property Changes 


When are property conversions taxable? 


The question—You purchase a hotel building with the 
proceeds of an office building you were forced to sell. 
Can you claim this is a conversion to similar property 
thus having the capital gain “nonrecognized” for tax 
purposes? 


The facts—A Cincinnati investment company pur- 
chased an office building in that city in 1946. Ten 
years later under threat of the exercise of “power of 
eminent domain,” the property was sold to the City 
of Cincinnati. 

After all expenses and adjustments, the investment 
company realized a gain of $75,628.37 on the involun- 
tarily converted property. Within a week the proceeds 
from the sale of the office building were used (with 
additional money) to purchase 80% of the stock of an 
Ohio corporation known as The Times Square Hotel 
of New York, Inc., whose only asset was a contract to 
purchase the Hotel Times Square in New York City. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue contended 
that the investment company was not entitled to use 
the “nonrecognition of gain provisions” (Section 1033) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, because the money 
received from the sale of the office building was not 
invested in other property “similar or related in use.” 
The Commissioner therefore held that the investment 
company had a $19,057 income tax deficiency. 

The investment company claimed that the proper- 
ties involved were similar or related in use. Both 
buildings were owned for the same purpose, for 
rental income. 


The ruling—The central issue in this proceeding was 
whether the reinvestment of the proceeds from the 
sale of the office building in the purchase of stock 
in a corporation which acquired a hotel constituted an 
involuntary conversion and investment in similar prop- 
erty. The court noted that there was no other dis- 
agreement as to facts. The fact that the properties 
were in two different cities makes no difference nor 
does it make any difference that the taxpayer acquired 
the New York property by investing in another cor- 
poration. Despite the fact that there were several 
tenants in the hotel who performed similar functions 
to those in the office building, and some office build- 
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ing tenants who used their rooms to sleep in, the 
Hotel Times Square was staffed and run primarily 
as a hotel and the office building was basically used 
as an Office building. Therefore the court upheld the 
Commissioner and declared the properties dissimilar 
and the petitioner—the investment company—ineligible 
to use the nonrecognition of gain provisions of the 


Code. 


Clifton Investment Company v. Commissioner, U.S. 
Tax Court, June 27, 1961. 


Loan repayments 


When are expenses charged as dividends? 


The question—yYou are the president of a corporation 
that owes you money. The corporation pays your 
personal expenses. Can you claim the expense money 
as loan repayments or is it considered a dividend and 
hence taxable? 


The facts—A corporation that sold lightweight con- 
struction material suffered large financial losses in 
1950 and 1951. As a result it was forced to sell its 
physical assets. Two years later the corporation 
changed its name and business purpose. The corpora- 
tion’s board of directors then authorized the purchase 
of an electrical contracting business for $106,000. The 
purchase price was paid to the owner of the con- 
tracting business in the form of a promissory note 
which the corporation entered on its books as a long- 
term debt. 

In addition, all the corporation’s outstanding stock, 
705 shares, was sold to the contractor, his family, and 
five of his employees, for $1 per share. The elec- 
trical contractor was also elected president of the 
corporation. 

During the years 1954 through 1959 the corporation 
paid the contractor's personal expenses. These ex- 
penses were entered as payments on the $106,000 
promissory note. 

The tax commissioner contended that these personal 
expenses should be included as part of the income of 
the contractor. The contractor, however, argued that 
the expense money was in fact payment of an indebt- 
edness owed him by the corporation. As repayment 
of a loan, he maintained, this money was not taxable 
income. 


The ruling—The court ruled that the contractor's in- 
terest in the corporation, evidenced by the promissory 
note, was really the equivalent of a capital investment. 
The court noted that the note was not secured and 
was also non-interest bearing. These two factors might 
indicate that a loan was not really intended, the court 
said. 

During all the time the corporation held the note, 
the contractor was its president, principal stockholder, 
and general manager. The court also noted that no 
dividends were declared by the corporation during 
this period. The court accordingly came to the con- 
clusion that the money in question should be taxed 
as dividend income. 

John S. Taft, etc. v. Commissioner, U.S. Tax Court, 
decided August 15, 1961. 
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YOU. .e 
reputation 


for 


achieving 
savings 


In the professional printing 
field... where quality repro- 
duction and economies are daily 
musts... ATF has achieved a 
position of unsurpassed leader- 
ship. Now, ATF fuses this 
quality reputation and experi- 
ence with today’s needs in office 
duplicating. The result: a line 
of offset duplicators that de- 
liver flawless performance, 
amazing versatility and sub- 
stantial savings. Before you 
makeany buying decision, com- 
pare with ATE. Write Ameri- 
can Type Founders, 200° El- 
mora Avenue, Hlizabeth, N. J. 






































Don’t let paper work 


rob you of profits! 


Are your business forms stealing valuable time and efficiency? 
Let Reynolds & Reynolds “custom-tailor” your business forms 
to fit your needs . . . protect your profits and enhance your 
prestige. If it’s a multicopy, die-cut, combination form . . . or 
a simple memo sheet . . . individual or continuous. . . colorful 
or plain . . . if it’s a “working” business form you need... 


Call a REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS REPRESENTATIVE 
today .. . offices in most principal cities . . . no obligation! 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


DAYTON, OHIO e CELINA, OHIO « DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS SINCE 1866 
Also manufacturers of Post-Rite Pegboard Accounting Systems 
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) ELLIOTT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
} 143 Albany Street, Dept. MM-101, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Please send me FREE BOOKLET on Desk Top Address- 
ing with the Elfiott 1250A. 


THE ELLIOTT 1250A accelerates communications with 
all the lists of people that put life in your business... 
prospects or customers, dealers or distributors, sales- 
men or suppliers. The quick, quiet, automatic Elliott 
1250A addresser is so compact, it fits on top of a desk. 
The price is compact, too, to fit the business that is not 
big, but busy. Find out about the 1250A now. 
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S The Unique Typewriteable Stencil, 
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New Teletype 1000-speed tape units 


Here are two new units that offer the advantages of 
punched paper tape at 1000 words per minute—and 
combine traditional Teletype dependability with de- 
sign simplicity and relatively low cost. Used together, 
the CX reader (left) and BRPE punch (right) are ideal 
for tape-to-tape communication of bulk message or 
statistical traffic via the new Data-Phone service. The 
reader and punch may also be used individually for 
communicating data to or from computers, and other 
devices associated with data processing, telemetering 
and similar communications functions. 


These high-speed units operate on a parallel-wire 
signal path, in either transistorized or vacuum tube 
circuits. For serial transmission over conventional voice 
channels, signals can be converted by external facilities. 
A pulse generator, adjustable through a full 360 de- 
grees, triggers the external signal storage and provides 
optimum synchronization of intelligence transfer. 


Tape Reader — Will read chadless or fully perforated 
tape, in 114%", %” or 1” tape widths. Includes a set of 
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i: 
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CORPORATION © sussioisry of Western 


auxiliary timing contacts that operate simultaneously 
with the sensing pins and assure accurate synchroni- 
zation with associated transmitting equipment. Dimen- 
sions: 5” high, 6” wide, 11” deep. Models available for 
reading 5, 6, 7, or 8 level codes. 


Tape Punch—Produces fully perforated tape. 
Equipped with “low tape” warning mechanism which 
can be wired to external alarms. Tape container de- 
signed for easy access. Dimensions: 12” high, 8” wide, 
1614" deep. Available in two models—one for punching 
standard 5-level communications code (!!4" tape); the 
other adjustable for punching 6, 7 or 8 level codes 
(7%" or 1” tape). 


Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment 
for the Bell System and others who require the utmost 
reliability from their data communications facilities. 
For free descriptive literature on the CX and BRPE 
units, write Teletype Corporation, Dept. 38K, 5555 
Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 
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Workshop for Management 


PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


REDUCE RENT COSTS, GAIN 
SPACE WITH ASTUTE PLANNING 


« UNIQUE METHODS OF space plan- 
ning and office design can reduce 
rental charges by 30%, says Robert 
J. Duffy, president of Duffy Inc. 
Some of Mr. Duffy’s space saving 
ideas are: 
Eliminate doors. Every door wastes 
18 square feet of space. 
Use inside corridors for secretarial 
desks. The secretarial corridor elim- 
inates space normally consumed by 





private secretarial rooms and _ uti- 
lizes space that otherwise would be 
wasted. 

Use reception areas to reflect the 
corporate image or to exhibit prod- 
ucts or services. 

Install library shelves or company 
exhibits in space near elevators. 
Place filing cabinets within walls. 
Plan combination rooms like: li- 
brary-conference room, or mail- 
storage room. 


MAKE SURE SALESMEN 
MAKE ENOUGH CALLS 


» SHEER TENACITY CAN help your 
salesmen make more sales. Here 
are the facts based on information 
gathered by the National Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club: 
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Forty-eight percent of all salesmen 

make one call on a prospect—and 

quit. 

Twenty percent make two calls— 

and quit. 

Seven percent make three calls— 

and quit. 

Five percent make four calls—and 

quit. 

Twenty percent make five or more 

calls—and close 80% of the sales. 
Show these facts to your sales 

staff and it might mean more sales. 


LET YOUR SECRETARY 
RELIEVE YOUR WORKLOAD 


= IF YOU GIVE your secretary your 
detail work, she can save you up 
to 50% of your time, claims Cities 
Service Co., of New York. 

The firm offers a list of time eat- 
ing jobs that a good secretary can 
handle. Try these suggestions: 

Let her schedule all your ap- 
pointments. 

Give her complete charge of fil- 
ing. Allowing papers to accumulate 
on your desk only makes them 
harder to find when needed. 

Let her take dictation in the 
mornings. This gives her time to 
get your mail out the same day. 

Pencil brief notes on simple cor- 
respondence and let her compose 
the replies for your signature. 

Set aside a little time each morn- 
ing for your secretary to ask you 
questions and check on _assign- 
ments. 

Give her a list of people you will 
see and talk to personally if they 
call. She can deal with other callers 
and visitors. 

Let her prepare rough drafts of 
reports you must make, for you to 
edit and approve. 


Turn over meeting arrangements 
to her. Women have a knack for 
the role of hostess. She may think 
of many details that will make your 
meetings and conferences run more 
smoothly. 


AVOID MAIL RUSH WITH 
LATE MORNING DELIVERY 


= YOU CAN GET quicker and more 
efficient service from the post office 
by bringing your mail in during the 
slack midday hours. 

Many firms avoid the rush by 
getting the mail out in the late 
morning or early afternoon hours. 

Studies show post offices are 
more than five times as busy be- 
tween the hours of five p.m. and 
seven p.m. as they are between 
11 a.m. and one p.m. 


CURTAIL THEFT LOSSES 
WITH THESE SUGGESTIONS 


= POOR SECURITY PRACTICES are cost- 
ing American companies hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 
Many managers don’t realize just 
how much is lost through theft. 
Keep in mind that a 1% loss in 
gross annual sales through theft 
shows up as a 6% loss in net profits. 
Some experts feel that the theft 
loss of business runs as high as 3 to 
5% of gross sales. This could mean 
that one-fourth of your profits are 
being lost to theft. 
The American Society for Indus- 
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Office Chair Discomfort 
Causes High Downtime... 


slow workmanship 
high absenteeism 
multiple errors 
hot tempers 
personnel turnover 


extended breaks 


Take a quick look around your 
office for the squirmers, the wan- 
derers, the sprawlers, the fidgeters. 
How much are worn-out or im- 
proper chairs costing you? Check 
with your Harter dealer. At his 
Harter Seating Center he offers 
personally-adjusted, comfort- 
designed Harter chairs of all styles 
and types. To keep your staff on 
the job and on the ball... 


Switch To Harter 


For Harter Seating Center location and fur- 
ther information, attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to: 


HARTER CORPORATION 
1006 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 








? Canada: 





' Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., 139 Cardigan, Guelph, Ontario ; 


: Mexico: 
! Briones-Harter, S.A., Lago lseo 96, Mexico 17, D.F. 
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trial Security suggests you can cur- 
tail theft if you: 

1. See that company property 
and products are protected by a 
tight security program. 

2. Eliminate one of the biggest 
problems—the dishonest employee— 
at its source by careful pre-employ- 
ment screening. 


CHECK TIME WASTED 
BY UNNECESSARY PAPERWORK 


= TO SEND AN EXTRA Carbon copy of 
a single page memo to an addi- 
tional person seems like a small 
thing. But the newsletter Informa- 
tion suggests that you think of it 


this way. That extra carbon in- 
volves: 
Time for a secretary to handle and 
mail it. 


Time for a mail clerk to route it. 
Time for a secretary to receive it. 
Time for the person to read it. 
Time for someone to dispose of it. 
Time is money. Multiply these 
time amounts by the number of 
people who receive unnecessary 
carbon copies in a month, and 
dollar waste may startle you. 


USE THESE STEPS TO 
EFFECTIVE REPRIMANDS 


# TO REPRIMAND EMPLOYEES is a dif- 
ficult but necessary part of a man- 
ager’s iob. Handled wrong, they can 
easily iead to a rupture in employee 
relations. 

George S. Odiorne in his book, 
How managers make things happen, 
lists these seven steps to effective 
reprimands: 

1. Gather all facts. Be sure you 
have all facts before leaping. Don’t 
accept hearsay evidence, or go on 
general impressions. 

2. Keep self control. Be calm in 
your own mind, and as objective as 
possible in making a reprimand. 

3. Be specific. Let the employee 
know the general charge and the 
special details of the offense. Don’t 
allude to general complaints or re- 
fuse to give details. 

4. Get both sides of the story. 
Always let the employee have his 
full say about what happened and 
the reasons behind his actions. 

5. Be firm. Compromise and un- 
derstanding are virtues, but once 


you've made a decision it is a mis- 
take to relent. 

6. Keep a record. Disciplinary 
reprimands should always be re- 
corded in the personnel folder of 
the person. This becomes evidence 
in the event of a further reprimand. 

7. Forget about it. Once the rep- 
rimand has been administered, 
don’t carry a hostile attitude. As- 
sume that now the employee is 
starting with a clean slate and let 
him know you consider it a thing 
of the past. 


KEY FIRE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
TO DANGERS OF JOB LOSS 


=m YOU CAN GAIN employee coopera- 
tion on fire prevention programs if 
you impress upon them the severe 
personal loss that a large fire would 
bring. 

For instance, you might tell them 
what happened to employees of two 
Massachusetts companies. 

On June 5th, the Hartnett Tan- 
ning Co. and the International Pur- 
chasing Co., Ayer, Mass., were 
gutted by fire. Over 400 employees 
had to seek new jobs. 

Since the two companies were 
the town’s principal employers, it 
meant that most had to find new 
positions outside of town. The com- 
panies may rebuild, but how many 
employees have the economic 
means to wait for new construc- 
tions? 


USE THESE RULES 
TO AVOID BUSINESS 


= SOME OF THE MOST important 
tools of any good company are well 
written business letters. But here 
are eight tongue-in-cheek writing 
rules that will show you how to 
foul up occasionally. More to the 
point, do you actually practice any 
of these anti-rules? 

1. Never learn by doing. Resist 
any attempt to learn to write better. 

2. Be long-winded and ramble. 
Here is an excerpt from one sales- 
man’s letter: “It is my firm belief 
that the question in hand may be 
in the process of billing, except it 
being the case that it has not yet 
started to be invoiced.” 

3. Put in lots of business jargon. 
Here, for instance, is an excerpt 
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5 WAYS THE MOORE MAN CAN GIVE YOU A HAND 


1. PAPERWORK The fastest way to reduce paperwork is 
to cut a system to its bare essentials. The Moore man 
can show how to avoid duplication, how to reduce waste 
motion to a minimum, how to improve a system for com- 
plete efficiency, at minimum labor and cost. He can also 
show results in 2. Control, 3. Savings, 4. Speed, 5. System. 





Moore Business Forms, Inc. + Niagara Falls, N. Y. + Park Ridge, Ill. « Denton, Tex. 





An extra ‘employee’ working for you—Which forms should 
you have? The Moore man isn’t limited—he can furnish 
any forms construction to eliminate duplicate writing 
and records. He’s backed by Moore’s research teams 
who are at work designing forms that cut costs. And 
Moore’s many plants are located near you for fast service. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


* Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories in North America. 




















[_] Easier Filing 


[] Higher Morale 





from an EDP equipment manufac- 
turer that even his best machine 
couldn't decipher: “RD 170 read A 
Card means that 10 words will be 
transferred from Read Buffer #1 to 
location XX01-XX10 or XX-51-XX60 
of the band designated by the first 
three digits of the data address or 
to a block of the hand desig- 
nated . , ete.” 

4. Never consult a_ dictionary. 


[] Increased Efficiency | Even if you misplace or leave out 


[] Error Reduction 
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First and foremost 
in its field, Visi-Shelf 
is the only concept 
of filing, conceived 
and engineered 
specifically for the 
express purpose of 
shelf filing. 
Developed to meet 
the constant prob- 
lem of overcrowded 
files, the crowded 
filing areas and 
Visi-Shelf filing 
system has solved 
these problems by 
making it possible 
to file “more than 
twice as many 
records in the same 
floor space” 


3 Series — 2 Widths (30” & 36”) — 
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Exclusive VS features include: 
Finger Tip Compressors 







© Positive locking 
© Free movement 


© Fully adjustable 


Light weight patented Drop Doors 
Face mounted Reference Shelves 


Visi-Shelf File, lnc. Dept, D 
105 Chambers Street 
New York 7,N. Y. 


1 
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: 
Please send catalog and complete details | 
of the Visi-Shelf Filing System. 
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a few letters, your reader will most 
likely still be able to follow your 
meaning. 

5. Never consider the fundamen- 
tals of good English. After all, the 
man who writes “we is” or “each 
of us are” has a picturesque and 
colorful style. 

6. After you have finished a let- 
ter, mail it right away. This saves 
time. If you check it over, you 
might find an error and have to 
have the letter retyped. 

7. If you are not certain of the 
correct spelling of a person’s name, 
guess at it. People see their names 
so often it will seem refreshing to 
see them misspelled. 

8. If people continually write 
back asking you to clear up some 
of your points don’t bother check- 
ing your writing habits. The igno- 
rant don’t deserve the time it would 
take you to make everything crystal 
clear. After all, if they aren’t will- 
ing to work a little to understand 
you, they have a poor attitude any- 
way. 


SHOW SALESMEN THE 
THINKING BEHIND ADS 


= EXPERIENCE sHOws that the sales- 
man who knows his company’s ads 
inside-out is a consistent top seller. 
For this reason, it pays to show 
salesmen the specific reasons be- 
hind company ads. 

Here’s a list of things your sales- 
men should know about your ads, 
says Grey Advertising’s monthly 
newsletter, Grey Matter: 
Why an ad says what it does. 
Why a particular medium 
used. 

What the ad does for the distrib- 
utor. 

What the ad does for the retailer. 
How the retailer and distributor 
can put the ad to work for them. 

Since advertising is such a basic 


was 


selling tool, it stands to reason that 
the more a salesman knows about 
it, the better salesman he will be. 


BE SURE LEASING COMPANIES 
CAN DELIVER MODERN SERVICE 


m CHECKING ANNUAL FINANCIAL re- 
ports can save you from becoming 
involved with a phony leasing com- 
pany. 

According to William P. Mallory, 
vice president of the United States 
Leasing Corp., New York, many so- 
called leasing companies operate on 
a shoestring. He reports that one 
such company was operating with 
total assets of only $600. This is not 
enough to insure you proper up- 
keep and repair on the equipment 
you rent. 

He suggests dealing directly with 
a bona fide leasing company or its 
official representative. Even then, 
be sure to ask for a financial report. 
They will certainly want to see 
yours before renting you _ their 
equipment. 


USE THESE EIGHT STEPS 
TO COST REDUCTION 


« CosT REDUCTION PROGRAMS work 
best when they’re well organized 
and coordinated. A letter from the 
company president directing that 
costs be cut 10% or 20% will not 
reduce costs effectively. 

Here are eight tested steps that 
can lead to a well organized cost 
cutting program: 

1. Put one person in charge. 

2. Reach as many employees as 
possible. 

3. Set specific goals. 

4. Give cost reduction seminars. 

5. Keep the program simple. 

6. Guard program expenses. 

7. Measure and evaluate 
formance. 

8. Show monthly progress reports 
to all employees. 


per- 


UNCOVER CAUSES OF 
EXCESSIVE FATIGUE 


=» Many eExeEcuTIvEs, although pro- 
nounced healthy by their doctors, 
frequently feel overtired or exces- 
sively weary. Perhaps you are one 
of them. If so, look for a hidden 
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leak that may be sapping your nat- 
ural store of energy. 

Pageant magazine offers a quick 
checklist that can help you spot 
energy drains: 

Do you work under oppressive 
physical conditions—too much noise 
and heat or too little light and ven- 
tilation? 

Do you wear clothing that is too 
heavy or too tight? 

Do you strive for perfection—and 
become frustrated when you occa- 
sionally fail? ; 

Do you overindulge in anything— 
smoking, drinking, sleeping, spend- 
ing or excitement? 


TRY ORAL HANDLING TO 
REDUCE GRIEVANCES 


# YoU CAN REDUCE the backlog of 
grievances, if you handle them 
orally. 

International Harvester Co. and 
the United Auto Workers devel- 
oped an oral grievance plan that 
works. 

Under the old system unresolved 
written grievances had piled up 
and 40% of them had to be carried 
to arbitration. 

The new plan calls for settling 
grievances on the spot by the fore- 
man and steward. If they can't 
settle it themselves, they immedi- 
ately call in management or union 
officials to help. 

The oral plan reduced the back- 
log of grievances from 3,000 to 50 
in less than a year. 


HOLD NATIONAL CONCLAVES BY 
TELEPHONE HOOK-UP 


=» YOU CAN HOLD a national con- 
clave of your personnel by phone 
no matter how large your company 
or how geographically scattered. 
Most businessmen are well 
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... prevent fading! 
... Stop glare! 


... cut air conditioning costs! 


—i, 2 


FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW! 


Does the sun make problems for your business? Does it fade 
drapes, carpeting and furnishings? . . . cause annoying glare for 
employees and clients . . . raise air conditioning costs? If these sun 
problems bother you, send for the free booklet that tells how easily 
Sun-X Glass Tinting can solve them! 


New Du Pont Product tints existing windows 


Sun-X, a new product of Du Pont, is flowed on existing windows, 
to give the advantages of factory-tinted glass at a fraction of the cost. 
And look what it does! 


aig: Shuts out up to 95% of the sun’s rays that cause fading of 
carpeting, drapes and furniture. 
Eliminates up to 69% of the sun’s heat rays, to make offices 

“> more comfortable. Saves up to 30% on monthly air con- 
«€ — ditioning costs! 

> Stops up to 94% of the sun’s rays that cause glare! 

€ Our full-color folder gives you more facts—send today for 

your copy! No obligation, of course. 


3 a 6SUN-X GLASS TINTING 


eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


AMERICAN GLASS TINTING CORP. Dept. EALI1 
P. 0. Box 6565 + Houston 5, Texas 


Please send free colored folder on solving sun problems 


Manufactured by Du Pont 


INTERNATIONAL 














tt 
GLASS TINTING: ™™" 
CORPORATION * Address 
: City Zone State 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
COST 
REDUCTION 


A preliminary survey of 
your problem made _ with- 
out charge will determine 
potential savings and the 
cost. 


We invite your inquiry 
OVER 30 YEARS ENGINEERING 
EXPERIENCE 
GEMAR 
ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
CONSULTING 


Materials Handling 
ENGINEERS 


GREENWICH ¢ CONNECTICUT 





CUMPANY 


STANDS OUT 
IN A CROWD 


Spotlight your men — in a large conven- 
tion hall or at a crowded exhibit booth — 
with Company Blazers by Saxony. Afford 
easy identification. Assure consistently 
smart appearance. Command more atten- 
tion. Build more sales. Also ideal for 
award or incentive programs. Hand 
tailored of quality fabrics in your choice of 
outstanding colors. Monograms, or with 
your company emblem. For full details, 
send for brochure and swatches. 


Dept. B, 120 WALKER STREET 
NEW YORK , N.Y.» Wo 2-6290 
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acquainted with holding two- or 
three-man meetings by phone. But 
a telephone conclave of 4,000 sales 
executives and representatives was 
recently held by the Royal McBee 
Corp. The conference used some 
10,000 miles of telephone circuits 
stretching from the company’s Port 
Chester, N.Y. headquarters to dis- 
trict sales offices in every part of 
the country. 

Salesmen were addressed by top 
management for over an hour on 
special loudspeakers in each field 
office. Later, the conference was 
continued on local levels in an effort 
to lay plans for meeting the year’s 
marketing objectives. 


KEEP PROBLEMS DOWN BY 
AVOIDING IRRITATIONS 


= It’s NoT HARD to antagonize cus- 
tomers or workers. But it’s more 
profitable not to. 

It could be that you or your firm 
are unconsciously irritating cus- 
tomers or employees. Here are a 
number of things companies and 
executives do that make people 
angry. Take an honest look and see 
if you have unconsciously slipped 
into any of these pitfalls. 

Promise things you can’t deliver in 
order to make sales. 

Pay little or no attention to cus- 
tomer complaints. 

Promise a worker a promotion or 
raise and then don’t deliver it. 
Play—or appear to play—favorites. 
Keep arrogant employees on the 
payroll when none of the other 
workers can work with them. 
Expect one employee to do two 
people’s work—for one person’s pay. 
Build a rosy but untrue job specifi- 
cation for a new employee. 

Cancel coffee breaks for no appar- 
ent reason. 

Have employees work with old ma- 
chines that need repairs badly—yet 
expect them to produce a standard 
unit of work. 

Ask employees to work overtime 
with little or no warning. 

Give an employee a new job and 
expect him to be able to handle it 
right away. 

Allow people to pass the hat 
around on any or all kinds of small 
occasions or pretences. 


_ feeding requirements. 





FEEDING 
FACILITIES 


and & 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


There is no question that feeding 
facilities and production schedules 
have a close relationship. If pro- 
duction costs are to be held in line, 
the adherence to schedules is of 
prime importance. When good food 
at fair prices is made available 
within your own plant to your em- 
ployees, production schedules are 
far less apt to be interrupted by 
tardiness. Employees who take 
their food and coffee breaks in- 
plant are also less “accident prone” 
in direct comparison with those 
who “partake” outside the plant. 








The Prophet Co. has the profes- 
sional experience and knowledge 
to handle all types of food service. 
Cafeteria, dining room, snack bar, 
and complete automatic food and 
beverage vending machine opera- 
tions can be contracted to meet all 
Your em- 
ployees (executive staff, too) will 
appreciate the advantages of the 
convenience, assured satisfaction, 
service, and fair prices offered by 
Prophet management. When 
Prophet takes over, your feeding 
problems are eliminated. Food 
management executives and dieti- 
cians set up well balanced, care- 
fully prepared, and attractively 
served food. The Prophet Co. ef- 
ficiently serves hundreds of thou- 
sands daily from coast to coast in 
more than 210 units located in 
industrial plants, bank and office 
buildings, colleges and universities, 
department and specialty stores, 
hospitals, motels, military establish- 
ments, camps, YMCA’s, etc., with 
every conceivable type of food 
service from coffee breaks to com- 
plete dinners. Prophet also owns 
and operates 5 distinctive Monte’s 
Restaurants in Detroit, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


Write, wire, or phone . 


we'll be glad to tell you more 


THE PROPHET CO. 


704 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 


1418 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif 
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OZALID 


TRANSFER-A-MATIC 


Copies everything up to 11 inches wide...150 
feet long. Perfect prints every time, in seconds! 
Insert the original—and only the original — printed 
on one side or both sides...out comes a perfect copy, 
automatically cut to size! No waste, work, worry. Clear 
black and white copies of all colors—pen, pencil, office 
stamps, typewriter, or type. Every one perfect...no 
‘wastebasket copies!’’ No waiting for warm-up... self- 
starting. No messy ‘‘sandwiches”’ to peel apart. No contact 
with nail-staining inks or chemicals. Between feedings the 
motor sleeps—no wasted current. See it! Try it! Test its 


speed, simplicity, economy. - 
Send coupon now. 
Made only by Ozalid,® Johnson City, 
N. Y. Division of General Aniline & 


Film Corp. In Canada: Hughes-Owens 
Co. Ltd., Montreal. 


TRANSFERON 


CONVENIENCE-COPY PRODUCTS 
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Ozalid, Dept. 135, Johnson City, New York 


[] More information please on the new 
Ozalid Transfer-a-matic 
[] I'd like to see it demonstrated on or about 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 


A. Sree 





Taking the measure of a man to prevent crippling injuries 


Simple common injury caused by lifting, pushing and 
hauling costs American industry millions of dollars a year 
in payments under workmen’s compensation. How much 
weight can a man safely lift or push? What is the ideal 
handtruck design? How can existing trucks be made safer? 

Liberty Mutual accident research (a service of protec- 
tion in depth) has found dozens of practical answers to 
these questions. Liberty scientists, for example, have 
measured a man’s expenditure of energy under laboratory 
conditions, determined the most efficient height for hori- 
zontal pushing bars, developed new ways to reduce the 
effort required to overcome starting resistance. 





Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME OFFICE: BOSTON ‘S A 


While 400 safety engineers are working with policy- 
holders to reduce accident hazards, Liberty’s protection in 
depth also includes services that are helping to lessen the 
impact of injuries that do occur. Two fully-equipped 
rehabilitation centers, a nationwide staff of rehabilitation 
nurses and a medical advisory service speed the recovery 
and return to work of disabled employees. 

Last year Liberty Mutual’s protection in depth helped 
workmen’s compensation policyholders save over 24 mil- 
lion dollars. To learn how Liberty’s protection in depth 
can help lower your business insurance costs, Just call the 
nearest Liberty Mutual office. 












Personal insurance: Automobile, Fire, Iniand Marine, Burglary, Homeowners © Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 
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Why BNA’s Modern Management 


is a more effective program 
for supervisory development 


Let us admit this much at the outset. There is no super- 
visory development service on the market today that is totally 
new and unique, or that can guarantee the sort of results you 
want. 


Almost all of these services put out material that speaks 
for management well enough, but usually in terms that prevent 
acceptance by the supervisors themselves. 


Realizing the urgent need for such a service that will be 
read and accepted by supervisors everywhere, the editors of 
BNA’s Modern Management asked literally hundreds of super- 
visors and managers for their ideas and opinions. Here’s what 
they said: 


* One of the greatest needs is for a better understanding 
by supervisors of business matters and economics. Only 
when they understand the profit squeeze, inflation, domes- 
tic and foreign competition can they relate such problems 
back to their own cost and quality control responsibilities. 


¢ Another great need is to impress upon supervisors that 
“getting the job done right” is more important than just 
being a “good guy.” 


¢ Any such service must keep constantly in touch with 
changing conditions and attitudes. It cannot act as a bridge 
between management and their supervisors from an ivory 
tower. 


¢ Finally, it must be written on matters that interest super- 
visors, and in a language they understand. If it isn’t read, 
it’s utterly worthless. 


Today, BNA’s Modern Management is a bi-weekly, 4-page 
letter to supervisors that embodies these research findings. 


There are “Working-with-People” case histories drawn from 
actual experience. There are business and economic briefs that 
explain as well as inform about important goings-on here and 
abroad. And, to encourage the “writing it down” habit, every 
subscriber receives his own personalized monthly Memo book, 
flavored with anecdotes, cartoons and useful data. 

M/M gets the point across to supervisors because it is 
relaxed, to the point, and highly readable—with that certain 
“light” touch. It does a better job for you because it presents 
your viewpoint in their language, without the usual cliches or 
patronizing sermons. 


It costs you nothing to find out for yourself, and com- 
pare. For further information and sample copies, write Modern 
Management: 


4 The Bureau of 
loa’ National Affairs, Inc. 
NA Department 664 


=—-_—Sess«1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


by Charlies F. Johnson 
The Dartnell Corp. 


is it in line 
In your 
company ? 


Weigh this question in the light of this fact: 


FACT: Executive manpower supply is shrinking—in actual num- 
bers, not just relative numbers. 


QUESTION: Is your company s executive compensation in line. .. 
. with taxes and inflation? 


. in the sense of an orderly progression of salaries for 
different titles? 


. with what’s happening to workers’ wages? 


. with current trends among firms of your size, in your 
industry, and in business as a whole? 


“Es The question is more than moot. And here’s why: 
Overpaid executives can be a serious drain on company money. 
Underpaid executives lack motivation or seek greener pastures— 

and there are always green pastures for a good man. 

Even pretty good executives now are in feverish demand. Witness 
the burgeoning business of executive recruiters. The situation is 
going to become even more acute. 

Executive compensation is a problem that deserves searching 
thought for a company that wants to get and keep good men—and 
what company can exist without them? 

Here are facts to help you weigh executive compensation in your 
company. The facts are drawn from findings in a new, year-long 
study by The Dartnell Corp., business researchers. Dartnell has been 
measuring executive compensation in the U.S. for more than 35 
years. 
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The closing gap 


» Although slightly retarded by the 
recessions of 1957 and 1960, the 
over-all level of executive compen- 
sation in the U. S. rose approxi- 
mately 16% during the years from 
1955 to 1960. 

But the advance was somewhat 
selective; lower and middle man- 
agement executives enjoying a rela- 
tively larger share of it than those 
in positions at the top. 

There was a similar closing of the 
gap between low paying and high 
paying industries, maintaining a 
trend that became discernible more 
than 15 years ago. 

An example 

# The selective nature of the rise 
in executive compensation can be 
seen in the contrast between the 
percentage of increase in total com- 
pensation received by a president 
and that of an office manager. 

In, for example, that grouping 
of companies with less than $5 mil- 
lion in annual sales and fewer than 
1,000 employees, the median salary 
of a president in 1955 was $21,200; 
five years later it was $22,450. 

In 1955, the median salary of the 
office manager in this size com- 
pany was $6,800; this had increased 
to $7,800 by 1960. 

The rise in presidential compen- 
sation was 5.9% while that of the 
office manager climbed 14.7%. 

Some of this relative gain prob- 
ably reflects the up-grading of 
lower and middle management jobs. 

The office manager, for example, 
in some companies has taken on a 
more responsible role because office 
equipment and systems introduced 
in recent years have enlarged the 
capacity of the office to make a 
significant profit contribution to the 
company. 

Another explanation of the some- 
what shortened spread between the 
top and lower echelon executives’ 
compensation is that presidents and 





Charles Johnson is director of Special 
Reports and Surveys Division of The 
Dartnell Corp., Chicago. For more 
details, see page 5. 
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‘“‘Whatever the company size, the purchasing agent receives 


more compensation than the credit manager, the 


industrial relations manager more than the ad manager, 


and so on up and down the line. Maybe the corporate 


‘pecking order’ isn’t fixed, but the paying order is.”’ 


other senior executives are more 
likely to receive part of their in- 
come in the form of a year-end 
bonus than are men at the lower 
end of the organizational chart. 
Bonuses are often determined by 
company earnings, and these were 
generally down in 1960. 

Yet after adjustments are made 
for these and other influences, it 
is apparent from a comparison of 
the 1955 and 1960 Dartnell data 
that supervisory and middle man- 
agement men are increasing their 
compensation at a faster rate than 
are top management personnel. 


Wages ‘‘More!’’ 


= Doubtless one of the most power- 
ful forces compressing the executive 
salary spread is the constant in- 
crease in hourly wages. 

Behind a banner blazoned with 
Samuel Gompers’ classic one-word 
ultimatum, “More!”, workers, both 
organized and nonunion, have 
marched to higher and higher wage 
rates. The deferred increases and 
escalator increases built into many 
contracts tend to inexorably raise 
the floor under wages. (The Bureau 
of National Affairs has calculated 
that wage increases becoming effec- 
tive in 1961 under contracts already 
in force will average just over eight 
cents an hour. If the government's 
consumer price index should rise, 
the total escalator increases under 
such agreements could be several 


cents greater than the amount of 
deferred increase.) 

Whether or not they are regarded 
as a “part of management,” fore- 
men, supervisors and others at their 
level can generally expect a raise 
when the hourly workers’ rate goes 
up. (That is why they often pro- 
vide a not-so-silent cheering section 
for the union when a new contract 
is being negotiated.) And when a 
company’s supervisors and foremen 
receive a general increase, its 
middle management is likely to be 
cut in for a share, too. But an in- 
crease in hourly wage rates rarely 
has any measurable impact on top 
management compensation. 


Industry differences 


s There is much evidence that the 
differences are disappearing be- 
tween low paying and high paying 
industries. It is a trend described 
by the Dartnell report as “one of 
the most pervasive influences af- 
fecting executive compensation to- 
day.” 

Here is the record traced by this 
trend in the last 10 years: 

In 1950 the survey found that the 
four top management men in the 
highest paid industry received 
about two times as much as the 
same quartet in the lowest paid 
industrial classification. 

The 1955 survey disclosed that 
the industrial differential had nar- 
rowed to the point where the top 
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IN A NUTSHELL .. . 


Mid-management compensation is rising faster than 


top management's. 


Wage increases push up income of supervisors 
and mid-managers—but not top managers. 


Executive pay differences in different industries are 


leveling out. One reason: the SEC disclosure rule 
on executive pay. 


In smaller companies, the second man is likely to 
receive almost as much as the president. Not so in 
large companies. 


The pattern of salary ranking by title is consistent 
for most companies of all sizes (but conformity goes 
down as company size goes up). 


Executives with dual roles (e.g., secretary-treasurer) 
are understandably paid more than single job 
executives. 


Compensation becomes increasingly significant in 
view of the shrinking executive manpower supply. 


Taxes and inflation now take a bigger bite out of 
executive take-home pay than ever before. 


There's a decline in exotic schemes for rewarding 
executives, and a return to solid methods. 
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four executives in the highest paid 
group were being paid approxi- 
mately 1% times as much as their 
opposite numbers in the lowest 
paid industry. 

By 1960 the gap had closed even 
further—executives in the top in- 
dustry received roughly only 1% 
times as much as their less gener- 
ously recompensed brethren. 

It is not difficult to find reasons 
for this closing of the gap. For one 
thing, economists, statisticians and 
sociologists are generally agreed 
that the American economy is a 
conforming one. 

“There are very few odd-ball 
companies in the United States,” a 
government statistician said recent- 
ly. “They all tend to resemble each 
other, and to pattern themselves 
after bellwether companies.” 


Salary disclosures 

# The wide deviations between the 
levels of compensation in various 
industries that turned up in the first 
Dartnell survey in 1925 reflected 
the general lack of information con- 
cerning what executives were being 
paid. 

Since that time the findings of 
other surveys have been released— 
regional surveys, professional sur- 
veys, industrial surveys, and broad, 
national surveys. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission Act of 
1934 opened the door on wide areas 
of executive compensation, too. 
Among other requirements, its pro- 
visions make it necessary for com- 
panies seeking to sell securities to 
disclose what their officers are be- 
ing paid, individnally and as a 
group. Companies listed on any na- 
tional securities exchange must an- 
nually file reports on the compensa- 
tion of their top three executives 
making $30,000 a year or more. 

Many companies have adopted 
the openhanded policy of listing the 
compensation of all their executives 
who make more than $30,000 a 
year. 

The SEC also requires a com- 
pany to include a_ considerable 
amount of its executive compensa- 
tion data in any proxy solicitation 
material it sends to its stockholders. 

Such disclosures—augmented by 
the information filed in state agen- 
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cies by insurance companies, public 
utilities and the like—have put exe- 
cutive compensation pretty much in 
the public domain. It is now pos- 
sible for the Smiths to find out what 
the Joneses are making, and when 
they learn, they naturally want to 
keep up with them. 


Executive ‘‘pecking order”’ 

a Well, what are the Joneses and 
the Smiths in the executive suites 
being paid these days? Table 1 dis- 
the median compensation 
(total) for 15 common management 
positions in three different cate- 
gories—annual gross sales under $5 
million; between $5 and $25 mil- 
lion; and over $25 million. 

Examination of this chart dis- 
closes the degree to which the 
American economy is a conforming 
one. Except for three cases, (marked 
by asterisks) the order of the rank- 
ing is constant across the table. 

A certain consistency would be 
expected in the relationships among 
the top management jobs. How- 
ever, it is surprising and significant 
that the relative earning power of 
staff and lower management jobs 
also remains fixed, regardless of the 
size of the company as measured by 
its annual sales. 

For example, whatever the size 
of the company, the purchasing 
agent receives more than the credit 
manager, the industrial relations 
manager receives more than the ad- 
vertising manager, and so on up and 
down the line. Maybe the corporate 
“pecking order” isn't fixed, but the 
paying order is! 

While the ranking remains con- 
stant, there is some variation in the 
percentage compensation for the va- 
rious positions, expressed as a per- 
centage of the president's compen- 
sation. In companies with annual 
sales of less than $5 million, the 
executive vice president’s compen- 
sation equals 95.8% of the presi- 
dent's; in the next size category, this 
figure drops to 72.6%; in the over 
$25 million sales category, the ex- 
ecutive vice president is paid 70.1% 
of what the president gets. 

The same decline in percentages 
occurs in other jobs. For example, 
the ratio of the controller’s compen- 
sation drops from 40.4% (in the un- 
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Table 1 


Comparison of median compensation (total) for various executive 
positions, as a percentage of the chief executive’s compensation 


ANNUAL GROSS SALES 


Under $5 million 


Median % of 
salary President's 

President $25,450 100.0 
Board chairman 25,000 98.2 
Executive 

vice. pres. 24,400 95.8 
General sales 

manager 15,300 60.1 
General 

manager, mfg. 13,800 54.2 
Treasurer 13,700 53.8 
Secretary 13,400 52.7 
Chief engineer 12,000 47.2 
Plant manager 10,700 42.0 
Controller 10,300 40.4 
Industrial 

relations dir. 9,350 36.7 
Advertising 

manager 9,200 36.2 
Purchasing agent 8,500 33.4 
Office manager 7,800 30.6 
Credit manager 7,300 28.7 


*Not in descending order 


$5-$25 million 





Median % of 
salary President's 
$41,100 100.0 
39,000 95.0 
29,850 72.6 
20,300 49.3 
18,500 45.0 
18,000 43.8 
17,100 41.6 
16,000 39.0 
12,875 31.3 
12,500 30.4 
10,670 26.0 
10,000 24.3* 
10,050 24.5 
8,900 21.6 
8,700 21.2 


Over $25 million 





Median %, of 
salary President's 
$69,200 100.0 
66,200 95.7 
48,600 70.1 
28,225 40.8 
27,500 39.8 
26,200 37.9 
23,100 33.4 
21,500 31.1 
17,725 25.8* 
18,800 27.2 
15,600 22.6 
13,450 19.4* 
13,700 19.8 
9,900 143° 
10,700 t&.35 
Table 2 


A comparison of the chief executive's compensation (total) with 
that of other company executives in 325 publicly owned 
corporations, arranged according to gross sales 


%, of chief 
Company Median executive's 
Company gross sales executives compensation | compensation 
Less than $25,000,000........ Chief executive | $51,575 100.0 
No. 2 40,060 77.6 
No. 3 35,241 68.4 
$25,000,000-$50,000,000.... | Chief executive 60,500 100.0 
No. 2 43,000 71.0 
No. 3 39,142 64.5 
$50,000,000-$100,000,000. .. | Chief executive 79,316 100.0 
No. 2 52,050 65.6 
No. 3 43,897 $5.3 
$100,000,000-$200,000,000. . | Chief executive 83,628 100.0 
No. 2 67,969 81.0 
No. 3 51,660 61.8 
$200,000,000-$300,000,000. . | Chief executive | 120,000 100.0 
No. 2 77,942 65.0 
No. 3 60,128 50.1 
$300,000,000-$500,000,000. . | Chief executive | 125,000 100.0 
No. 2 90,000 72.0 
No. 3 75,400 60.2 
$500,000,000-$1,000,000,000.| Chief executive | 144,759 100.0 
No. 2 104,101 72.0 
No. 3 90,000 62.2 
Over $1,000,000,000........ Chief executive | 178,365 100.0 
No. 2 134,509 75.3 
No. 3 106,000 59.4 
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Table 3 


COMPENSATION OF DUAL ROLE EXECUTIVES 


Number of employees 
under 1,000 


more than 1,000 


under 1,000 


more than 1,000 


under 1,000 


more than 1,000 


under 1,000 


more than 1,000 


Total 
Compensation 


$200,000 
175,000 
150,000 
125,000 
100,000 
90,000 
80,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 


Federal 
Income 
Tax(1) 


$120,748 
101,152 
82,376 
64,418 
47,338 
40,792 
34,514 
28,532 
22,788 
17,206 
12,120 
7,642 
5,742 
4,092 
2,662 
1,456 








Median 


base $15,000 
total 17,100 


base 20,550 
total 30,750 


base $17,300 


total 18,700 
base 18,000 
total 20,000 


base $14,000 


total 15,000 
base 20,500 
total 23,500 
base $13,200 
total 15,800 
base 20,000 
total 22,500 
Federal 
Income 
Balance Tax(1) 
$79,252 || $132,726 
73,848 ] UTD, F282 
67,624 | 90,558 
60,582 1 70,824 
52,602 | 52,056 
49,208 44,862 
45,486 37,962 
41,468 31,390 
37,212 25,076 
32,794 19,002 
27,880 13,354 
22,358 8,434 
19,258 6,344 
15,908 4,532 
12,338 2,960 
8,544 1,636 











Range of middle half 
$11,700 to $20,000 
13,000 to 22,500 
15,500 to 29,350 
25,000 to 35,500 


$12,700 to $20,000 
13,200 to 21,500 
16,000 to 30,000 
17,275 to 34,600 


$10,725 to $18,000 
12,550 to 21,900 
14,900 to 25,000 
16,200 to 28,600 


$11,500 to $16,500 


12,000 to 


18,900 


16,000 to 24,000 
19,800 to 30,200 


Balance 


$67,274 
63,808 
59,442 
54,176 
47,944 
45,138 
42,038 
38,610 
34,924 
30,998 
26,646 
21,566 
18,656 
15,468 
12,040 
8,364 





Table 4 


Balance 
in Terms of 
1950 Dollars(2) 


$55,703 
52,833 
49,218 
44,858 
39,698 
37,374 
34,807 
31,969 
28,917 
25,666 
22,063 
17,857 
15,447 
12,808 
9,969 
6,925 


(1) Computed on the split income basis with two exemptions, without taking into account any 
other deductions other than the standard deduction. 


(2) Adjusted for reduction in the dollar's purchasing power as measured by the all-city average 
of the consumer price index, compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department 


AD 


of Labor. 





der $5 million in sales category) to 
30.4% (in the middle category), 
and in the over $25 million cate- 
gory, to 27.2%. 


Size up, uniformity down 

w Yet, as Table 2 discloses, there is 
less uniformity to these relation- 
ships as companies grow larger. 
However, the number two man in a 
company seems to be paid about 
72.4% of what the chief executive is 
and the number three man, about 
60.27%. 


Lack of a gap 

= The lack of a gap between the 
president's compensation and _ that 
of the executive vice president in 
companies in the under $5 million 
category is explained by the size of 
the former’s salary. It is not large, 
being only $25,450. Thus, to attract 
and retain a competent executive 
vice president, modest sized com- 
panies must pay the second in com- 
mand about as much as they do the 
president. When the president is 
paid as much as he is in the over 
$25 million category, the executive 
vice president can receive a much 
smaller percentage of the presi- 
dent’s compensation and still be 
handsomely remunerated. 

The “law of relativity” is, of 
course, only a partial explanation 
for the bunching of presidential and 
vice presidential income in smaller 
companies. Other factors are the 
nature of the duties, interpersonal 
relations, and so forth. 

Another explanation for this is 
that it is not uncommon for two 
men to start a company together, 
one taking the title of president, the 
other, executive vice president. Par- 
ticularly while the business is small 
and growing, both men may take 
home virtually the same compensa- 
tion. 

The internal relationships in exe- 
cutive compensation are important. 
Indeed, a study of compensation in 
900 companies conducted by Prof. 
David R. Roberts of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology found that the 
differentials in pay within a com- 
pany provide its executives with the 
most compelling financial incen- 
tives. It is the Jones in the next of- 
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If an executive earning $20,000 annually gets a raise of $1,000, he actually nets, after taxes, about $660 of that raise. 
In 1950 dollars he nets about $560. In higher brackets, the effects of taxes and inflation are, of course, even more severe. 


fice that Smith wants most of all to 
keep up with. 


Dual roles 

# When an executive fills two man- 
agement functions (a condition fre- 
quently found in smaller com- 
panies) he naturally is rewarded for 
the extra load he carries. 

A common tandem title is that of 
secretary-treasurer, and such an 
executive will receive approximately 
15% to 18% more compensation than 
the “going rate” for either a secre- 
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tary or a treasurer in a company of 
comparable size in his industry. 
The Dartnell survey found that 
interesting differences exist in the 
compensation received by execu- 
tives with dual _ responsibilities. 
Table 3 shows compensation for 
common dual role positions: first, 
the secretary who also serves as 
treasurer; then the secretary who 
doubles as general counsel (and 
does not fare quite as well as the 
secretary-treasurer); next the treas- 
urer who also serves as secretary; 


and finally the compensation re- 
ceived by the treasurer who also 
serves as controller. 


Ability to attract key men 
# The Dartnell survey also calls at- 
tention to the relationship between 
a company’s executive compensa- 
tion practices and its ability to at- 
tract and retain executives in face 
of the growing shortage of execu- 
tive manpower. 

“Between now and 1965,” the re- 
port points out, “the number of 
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people in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 45 will 
actually decrease by about two mil- 
lion. Yet it is this age group that will 
have to supply the bulk of new exe- 
cutives. When it is remembered 
that about 60% of today’s top man- 
agement personnel will retire in the 
next 10 years and that only two or 
three men in 10,000 possess the in- 
telligence and drives needed to dis- 
charge top management responsi- 
bilities, the increasing importance 
of sound, equitable compensation 
practices becomes plain.” 

Evidence was found once again 
that some companies find it difficult 
to adopt realistic executive compen- 
sation plans because of the resist- 
ance of elderly senior executives 
who think of a $15,000-a-year sal- 
ary in terms of the standard of liv- 
ing it provided in the 1920's or 
1930's. 

“Why, it is just about impossible 
now for an executive to raise and 
educate even a small family on 
$15,000 a year, to say nothing of 
planning for the future,” one execu- 
tive compensation administrator 
commented. 


Taxes and inflation 


= Taxes and inflation are, of course, 
responsible for the steady erosion of 
executive take-home pay and _ its 
buying power. The rates of federal 
taxation on personal income have 
remained unchanged since 1953, but 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
has deteriorated. The “all city” in- 
dex of consumer prices, commonly 
called the “cost of living index,” 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
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ABOUT 
THIS STUDY 


This article consists of general 
findings from a year-long survey 
of executive compensation new- 
ly completed by The Dartnell 
Corp., business research and 
publishing organization. Dart- 
nell has been measuring the 
levels of executive compensa- 
tion in the U.S. and Canada at 
five-year intervals since 1925. 


Published report of the full sur- 
vey findings consists of 120 
pages of text and 200 pages of 
tables and exhibits. It gives 
compensation data for 44 func- 
tional positions from board 
chairman to foreman. Data are 
broken down by 15 industrial 
classifications. Some figures are 
also broken down by region. 
The report, which sells for 
$25.50, is available from the 
Special Reports and Surveys De- 
partment, The Dartnell Corp., 
4656 Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 





Labor statistics, reveals that in real 
income, the 1960 dollar equals only 
82.8 cents of the 1950 dollar. 

Table 4 measures the decline in 
both take-home pay and purchasing 
power that taxes and inflation have 
brought about between 1950 and 
1960. 

Table 5 shows the deeper bite 
that federal taxes and inflation take 
out of a $1,000 raise today as com- 
pared with 1950, for varying salary 





levels, from $10,000 to $100,000 a 


year. 


Sophisticated measurement 

=» The Dartnell survey detected in- 
creased use of what may be called 
“sophisticated” tools and techniques 
for measuring executive account: 
ability, performance and profit con- 
tribution, and so forth. Much of 
these activities are confined to large 
and giant corporations, but some 
smaller firms are developing  pro- 
grams, too. 

There was also a palpable trend 
toward reducing the number of em- 
ployees participating in bonus plans 
to those key employees who can 
make significant contributions to the 
company's profits—or losses. Much 
interest was found in executive in- 
centive plans. 

In terms of deferred income, 
stock options, split-dollar insurance 
and other arrangements to provide 
executives with “sheltered income,” 
the years since the war have been 
somewhat frivolously described as 
“the era of wonderful compensation 
gimmicks.” But the Dartnell survey 
found signs of a decline in pre- 
occupation with exotic schemes for 
rewarding executives. 

Among the solid and significant 
changes that occurred in incentive 
plans were the changes adopted in 
1957 by Du Pont in revising its 
bonus plans to embody “phantom 
stock,” in its restricted stock option 
plan. The company awards “divi- 
dend units” to executives, entitling 
the recipient to receive the same 
amount of money as paid in divi- 
dends for one share of stock. # 


For a detailed examination of executive incentive and 


pay plans—plus the 


i 


ge ’ 


or eacn— 


read the article, ‘ 
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advantages, disadvantages and trends 


How executives are 


compensated—now” beginning on the next page. 
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How executives 
are compensated 


NOW 


These facts are clear: 


Straight salary plans are on the way out as the exclusive way to 
motivate and reward executives. 

Companies are hard at work developing other compensation 
methods that deliver tax advantages to the executive, reward 
him in a practical way for his contribution, and serve as incen- 
tives for greater effort. 

What are these plans? 

This article, in a step-by-step review, gives a penetrating report 
on compensation plans in use today. 


® Every current compensation plan is covered. 
® The advantages—and disadvantages—of each are listed. 
a 


The trends—which plans are popular and which are dy- 
ing—are presented. 


You can use the facts in this article to measure your current ex- 
ecutive compensation practices. You may find a plan here that 
will solve a specific problem of yours. 

This report is based on Note on Executive Compensation, copy- 
righted 1961 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
and prepared under the direction of Professor E. P. Learned. *® 
Now, read how companies are granting extra rewards to their 
executives today. 





® Single copies are available for $1.65 from Mr. H. P. Bishop, Director of 
Case Distribution, Harvard Business School, Boston 63, Mass. 









mmm There are 13 com- 
mon ways to reward executives for 
their work: straight salary, profit 
sharing, executive bonus, stock 
bonus plan, stock options, phantom 
stock, stock-purchase plan, deferred 
compensation contracts, pensions, 
split-dollar insurance, group term 
insurance, savings plans, and fringe 
benefits. 

There are several good reasons 


why so many different means of 
compensating executives exist. One 
obvious reason for extra pay is to 
reward managers who have done 
outstanding jobs; whose salaries do 
not fully compensate them for the 
work they've done. 

But there are additional ration- 
ales for additional pay. One is to 
provide incentive. Another reason 
is that some “bonus” pay plans offer 
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executives important tax advan- 
tages. In other cases, post-retire- 
ment income protection is the rea- 
son for “bonus” pay provisions. 

Some of these 13 plans sail under 
different flags, but are strikingly 
similar to each other in practice. 
For example, the terms “bonus” 
and “profit sharing” are sometimes 
used interchangeably. And accord- 
ing to Sidney Weinberg of Gold- 
man Sachs, “Incentive compensa- 
tion is just a Harvard name for 
bonuses.” 

The current trend is toward com- 
bining a variety of plans in the com- 
pensation program. According to 
R. L. Greene and F. W. Hammett, 
writing in The Journal of Taxation, 
the “typical” pay package consists 
of these elements: 

1. Basic salary at a fixed annual 
rate. 

2. An incentive feature, usually 
in the form of a bonus. 

3. Deferred or retirement ele- 
ments (either a pension or profit 
sharing plan or a deferred compen- 
sation contract, or frequently both). 

4. Family protection elements, 
such as death benefits under the 
pension or profit sharing plan or de- 
ferred compensation contract, plus 
possibly group insurance. 

5. Ownership element, such as 
stock options, stock bonus or stock 
purchase plans. 

6. Various fringe benefits. 

Another current trend is to give 
executives some degree of choice in 
how they will be paid. Naturally, 
this practice recognizes that a man- 
ager’s preference for certain plans 
depends on his tax bracket, age, 
number of dependents, personal 
tastes and estate position. 

Here are the pros and cons of all 
major executive compensation plans, 
plus the current trends in each. 


1. STRAIGHT 
SALARY PLANS 


Straight salary plans are calculated 
to do two jobs in one. They recog- 
nize the executive's present respon- 
sibilities and contribution to profits. 
They are also designed to recognize 
his potential to take on greater re- 
sponsibility and make bigger con- 
tributions in the future. 


Advantages. From the company’s 
viewpoint, salary as the sole means 
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of compensation has certain advan- 
tages. It is easy to administer, with 
accounting maintained on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. It is easy to justify 
with no onus of special privilege 
for executives as compared with 
other employees. 

From the executive's viewpoint, 

straight salary provides a_ stable 
basis for personal financial plan- 
ning. It also permits him maximum 
discretion in how he will use his 
pay. 
Disadvantages. But, straight salaries 
alone have important disadvan- 
tages. They are not well adapted 
to provide incentive. They are not 
suitable to recognize an execu- 
tive’s unusual contribution in a 
given year. Salaries, too, are non- 
flexible costs. They can’t be low- 
ered very effectively if the com- 
pany’s sales and profits decrease. 

Salaries are also a drain on cur- 
rent cash. For that reason, they are 
not suited to be the only means of 
attracting and compensating execu- 
tives in a company with working 
capital problems. 

Finally, no opportunity exists 
with straight salary plans to miti- 
gate the impact of steep personal 
income taxes. For this reason, the 
company’s expense is often high in 
relation to the manager’s take-home 
dollar. 


Trends. There is, and has been, a 
long-term trend away from com- 
pensation based exclusively on sal- 
ary—not surprising in the light of 
the disadvantages listed above. 

But this doesn’t mean salary fig- 
ures are decreasing. Just the oppo- 
site. As the first part of this report 
indicates, top executive salaries 
have continued to climb. Moreover, 
in spite of the fact that popularity 
of bonus (or incentive) and pension 
plans is growing, in recent years 
salary has taken an_ increasing 
rather than a decreasing dollar 
share of these three types of execu- 
tive pay. 

The first part of this report also 
states that there is a trend away 
from the more exotic types of ex- 
ecutive compensation. This return 
to increasing base salaries “is part 
of a trend that has slowly been tak- 
ing place over recent years—the 
tendency to give more attention to 
paying equitable base salaries and 





less to bonuses or incentives,” ac- 
cording to Dean H. Rosensteel, di- 
rector of the annual executive com- 
pensation survey conducted by the 
American Management Association, 


2. PROFIT 
SHARING PLANS 


There are two types of profit shar- 
ing plans: current and deferred. 
With current profit sharing plans, 
the objective is to provide incen- 
tive. Since extra income for em- 
ployees depends on profits for the 
company, it’s likely that this objec- 
tive is realized to some extent. 

Deferred profit sharing plans, on 
the other hand, are designed pri- 
marily to provide post-retirement 
protection. Frequently such plans 
are substituted for pensions in 
smaller firms. One survey shows 
that in many large companies, de- 
ferred profit sharing plans supple- 
ment pensions. 


Advantages. One advantage of profit 
sharing plans is clear: company 
money will be spent for extra in- 
come or post-retirement protection 
only when earnings can meet the 
task. Also, since additional pay is 
granted only when profits are good, 
stockholder criticism is likely to be 
little. 


Disadvantages. One of the biggest 
problems with deferred profit shar- 
ing plans is what to do with the 
money. Many firms puzzle over 
how to invest their contributions to 
the plan, particularly whether to 
acquire securities of the firm itself. 
To be sure, investment in company 
stock coordinates employee and 
company interests. It also provides 
the company with extra capital and 
offers certain tax advantages. But 
if the value of the securities de- 
clines, ill will almost certainly re- 
sults. 

Further, each purchase of the 
company stock with profit sharing 
dollars must be approved by the 
Treasury Department. The finan- 
cial data submitted must show 
clearly that the purchase is for the 
benefit of participating employees 
rather than for the benefit of the 
company. This procedure’ can 
gobble up considerable time and 
money. 

Additional drawbacks for a 
closely-held firm could be lack of 
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an established value for the stock, 
and the impact of stock purchases 
on corporate control. 

Besides the investing problems, 

any profit sharing plan faces this 
dilemma: What percentage of profit 
should be shared and what defini- 
tion of profit should be used? Em- 
ployee and_ stockholder opinions 
frequently vary on the latter ques- 
tion. 
Trends. The use of deferred profit 
sharing plans for retirement protec- 
tion is definitely on the upswing. 
An Internal Revenue Service study 
shows “a tremendous increase in 
the rate of growth (for deferred 
plans) during the 1950's.” Of some 
54,000 plans approved by the IRS 
between 1940 and 1959, approxi- 
mately 32% to 38% were deferred 
profit sharing arrangements, with 
pensions making up nearly all the 
rest. Furthermore, “An increasing 
proportion of the plans approved 
each year have been of the deferred 
profit sharing type.” 

The Harvard report gave no fig- 
ures dealing with the trends in cur- 
rent profit sharing plans (in which 
money is paid to participating em- 
ployees annually), but it’s clear that 
deferred profit sharing is by far the 
more popular of the two plans. 


3. INCENTIVE 
BONUS PLANS 


There are almost as many execu- 
tive bonus plans as there are firms 
who use them. 


Advantages. Bonus plans can be 
adapted to meet nearly all the ob- 
jectives previously listed for a man- 
agement compensation plan at the 
beginning of this article. If the ob- 
jective is primarily reward or to 
spur better teamwork, the bonus (as 
in profit sharing) may be com- 
puted on the basis of salary. If the 
objective is immediate personal in- 
centive, the year-end bonus may be 
used, with amount determined by 
individual performance. 

Some firms use bonuses to retain 
as well as motivate executives—or 
to even out executive taxes and in- 
come in a company with wide profit 
fluctuations. In such cases, deferred 
(installment) bonuses are often 
used, with payment contingent on 
continued employment and strung 
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out for perhaps a five-year period.*® 

If the goal is to attract a particu- 
lar man, the contractual bonus is 
frequently used. The conditions un- 
der which payment is made and the 
formula by which they are com- 
puted are stated in advance. 

When the objective of a bonus 
is to give retirement protection or 
tax reduction, many companies use 
deferred bonuses. Contingent pay- 
ments are postponed until retire- 
ment. When the goal is to identify 
executives with company _ objec- 
tives, to transfer ownership or to 
conserve the company’s cash, then 
bonus payments can be made in 
stock. Some of the goals may be 
met with a combination of cash 
and stock, or by a plan based on 
phantom stock units (covered in a 
later section). 

Besides the advantage of adapt- 
ability, all bonus plans have these 
other advantages in common. They 
represent a flexible element in 
costs, since payments fluctuate with 


business conditions. Additional 
money is paid only when earnings 
are good, reducing stockholder 


criticism. Since bonuses are gener- 
ally variable and discretionary, they 
are a logical way to recognize peri- 
odic variations in an individual's 
contribution. 

Bonuses can also spur managers 
to manage better. Since a manager’s 
bonus can be affected by the per- 
formance of his subordinates, he 
becomes less tolerant of mediocre 
work down the line. 

Finally, bonuses offer a reverse 
benefit. They provide a motive for 
counseling and training persons 
who fail to achieve the bonus for 
which they are eligible. 
Disadvantages. One of the biggest 
disadvantages of bonus plans is the 
difficulty of evaluating executives. 
And it is often difficult to distin- 
guish between results brought 
about by individual effort and 
those brought about by economic 
trends. One critic of bonuses, W. H. 





*When future payments are based on con- 
tingency, they can avoid present taxation 
under the doctrine of “economic benefit’ 
and “constructive receipt.” See box “Tax 
advantages for some bonus plans,” page 88. 


Burkhart, president of Lever 
Brothers, says, “I believe in a bonus 
if there is an unquestioned method 
of evaluating executives. Otherwise, 
it is a double-edged sword that can 
drive men out as well as hold 
them.” 

The weakness of the noncontrac- 
tual bonus, from the executive's 
viewpoint, is that reward is fre- 
quently subject to the whim of the 
employer. 

When bonuses are paid yearly, 
the problem is that they provide no 
tax advantage to the recipient. Also, 
yearly bonuses can focus too much 
executive attention on current prob- 
lems, and operating figures, perhaps 
to the detriment of long range 
goals. 

Deferred bonuses have their 
weaknesses, too. Albeit they pro- 
vide tax shelter, but with payment 
far in the future, incentive value 
may be low. Older, higher salaried 
executives may look favorably on 
deferred bonuses, but younger, 
lower paid managers usually want 
cash on the line. 

Inflation can hurt deferred bonus 
payments. Writes J. G. Macdonnell 
in the California Management Re- 
view, “The fact that inflation has 


been progressing at the annual 
prog 4 
average rate of 24% to 3%. . . tends 


to diminish the lure of deferred pay 
contracts and other fixed value in- 
ducements in the minds of many ex- 
ecutives.” 

Besides the special problems 
found in one or a few types of 
bonuses, there are difficulties com- 
mon to all. For one, it’s hard to pay 
incentive bonuses during periods of 
low profits. Often, that’s just when 
executives are exerting their great- 
est efforts. 

Some have found that bonuses 
lose their special incentive value 
because too many managers con- 
sider them a regular and permanent 
addition to their salaries. 

Then there’s the likelihood of tax 
problems. IRS authorities approve 
executive compensation as an al- 
lowable tax deduction, providing 
the amounts are reasonable. How- 
ever, deductions claimed for bo- 
nuses are checked more carefully 
than base salary deductions. The 
idea is to prevent firms from evad- 
ing taxes, deducting as bonuses 
payments which are really dividend 
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payments to stockholders, accord- 
ing to Dean H. Rosensteel. 
Trends. It’s not hard to chart the 
popularity of incentive plans. Popu- 
larity generally goes up in good 
economic times, down in depression 
or recession periods. 

For example, an AMA report 
stated that by fiscal 1957, 50.8% of 
more than 3,500 companies were 
paying bonuses to their top execu- 
tives. This was down from an over- 
all average of 58% in years imme- 
diately preceding 1957—a decline 
due in part to the 1957 recession 
and in part to the shortcomings of 
bonus compensation from the ex- 
ecutive’s point of view, according 
to AMA’s research director. 

The use of bonus plans varies 
from industry to industry. They are 
common in the retail, textile, rub- 
ber and automobile manufacturing 
industries, for example. Industries 
such as banks and trust companies, 
insurance companies, communica- 
tion, gas and electric utilities sel- 
dom use bonus plans. 

The yardstick? It would seem, 
states business author and _ con- 
sultant R. C. Smyth, that companies 
in which a large number of poten- 
tially costly decisions must be made 
within a given period of time and 
where the effect of decisions is soon 
known can make effective use of 
incentive bonus plans. 

According to a National Indus- 
trial Conference Board study, here 
are other trends in bonus plans. 

s Fewer plans are restricted to top 
management. 

=» Fewer plans base an individual's 
bonus on salary or a fixed formula. 
» More plans make a deduction 
from profits (representing a share 
for owners) before the bonus fund 
is calculated on a fixed percentage 
of applicable profits. 

=» More plans now provide that the 
bonus payments be current as well 
as deferred. 

=» More plans provide for the pay- 
ment of bonuses in installments 
over a period of years. 


4. STOCK 
BONUS PLANS 


Stock bonus plans are of little in- 
terest to executives and are seldom 
used. Instead of the _ treatment 
given to other plans, only a defini- 
tion of this plan is needed: 
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Stock bonus plans provide bene- 
fits similar to those offered in a 
profit sharing setup. The only dif- 
ference is that contributions by the 
employee are not necessarily de- 
pendent on the profits of the com- 
pany, and the benefits are stock in 
the company, instead of money. 

The stock bonus plan is a “quali- 
fied” plan and like its counterparts 
(profit sharing and pensions) can- 
not discriminate in favor of com- 
pany officers or other highly paid 
managers. 


5. STOCK 
OPTION PLANS 


Like bonuses, stock option plans 
can meet a variety of goals. 
Advantages. Since the option price 
is fixed when the option is granted, 
and its value rises with subsequent 
increases in the market price of the 
stock, the executive is motivated to 
act as an owner-manager. Further- 
more, when options are exercised, 
management and stockholder inter- 
ests unite. 

Options can be used to attract 
managers. If forfeited when the 
manager leaves the firm, they may 
help to hold managers. 

If unissued stock is used, the 
options are a means of increasing 
compensation without a cash drain 
on the company. 

Options of any type in effect al- 
low the executive himself to select 
his own income deferral method. 
That’s because he can select one or 
more periods in which he wants to 
receive the stock or be taxed. 

Finally, and probably most im- 
portant, options of the “restricted” 
type are a good way to offset the 
heavy ordinary income taxes on top 
managers pay. As one company 
officer puts it, “Taxes are the main 
reason for the existence of stock 
options.” 

Here’s what a “restricted” option 
is. The option plan must include 
eight standard provisions. The fol- 
lowing are the most important. 
1) The option price must be at least 
85% of the market value of the stock 
on the date the option is granted. 
2) The option must not be exercis- 
able more than 10 years after it is 
granted. 3) The executive must not 
dispose of the steck during the first 
two years from the date the option 





is granted nor during the first six 
months after purchasing the stock. 

Provided an option plan is “re- 
stricted,” no income is realized 
when the option is exercised and 
stock is bought, but only when the 
stock is sold. At this time, all or 
most of the gain is taxed at long- 
term capital gains rates instead of 
higher ordinary income rates. 

Options have other favorable 
features. They help to focus execu- 
tive attention on the long-term 
good of the company. They can 
provide recipients with a valuable 
hedge against inflation. They can 
help an executive build an estate. 
They can provide scientific person- 
nel to acquire an over-all manage- 
ment viewpoint. And they  fre- 
quently serve as a valued status 
symbol for executives. 
Disadvantages. Stock options for 
executives frequently are criticized 
by shareholders. They claim equity 
is diluted when unissued stock is 
used in an option plan. 

From the executive’s standpoint, 
there are additional problems. For 
one, many executives lack the cash 
necessary to exercise their options, 
and there are sometimes legal diffi- 
culties in the way of borrowing. 
Also, the rewards anticipated from 
stock options are uncertain and 
speculative—especially if he is in a 
volatile and cyclical industry which 
is more affected by outside eco- 
nomic conditions than by internal 
company performance. 

Then there is the danger of hav- 
ing his stock fall in price after the 
option is exercised, or of tying up 
money in stock that promises no 
ready return. 

Finally, there is the risk that the 
executive may overextend his credit 
and/or put all his investment eggs 
in one basket. 

The executive’s problems can 
also be problems for the company. 
For instance, when managers must 
borrow to pay for their stock, they 
generally repay the debt by resell- 
ing most of the shares they have 
acquired. This defeats one purpose 
of the plan, which is to give execu- 
tives a substantial proprietary in- 
terest. Also, if economic conditions 
affect the stock’s price more than 
internal executive action, it is 
doubtful whether this plan is a 

continued on page 84 
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today— 





with a computer 


You can pre-test your business decisions—before a crisis develops—with a computer 


and a technique called “simulation.” It works like this. You build a model of 


your firm into a computer. Next you plug in the conditions which affect your business. 


Finally, you feed in problems and test alternative solutions to them. The 


practical alternatives quickly emerge. Here are the facts. 


Me \Vith a computer 
and a method called “simulation,” 
you can: 
u Pre-test your business decisions 
before you commit your company 
to a final course of action. 
« Solve tomorrow’s problems today 
—before a real crisis develops. 
» Check out a number of alterna- 
tive actions to determine which will 
yield the best results in terms of 
profit, cost or competitive position. 
«Catch a glimpse into many pos- 
sible futures for your company. 
You don’t need a computer or a 
highly skilled team of programmers 
to take advantage of this method. 
Both of these are available as 
rented services. 
Winston C. Dalleck is a specialist in 
computer applications for McKinsey 
& Co., a management consulting firm. 
For more details, see page 5. 
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by Winston C. Dalleck 
McKinsey & Co., Chicago 


What you do need is a clear-cut 
appraisal of your company, its op- 
erations and the conditions which 
affect its operations. With this 
appraisal, you can begin simulating. 


What is simulating? 

Simulating involves nothing more 
than building a model of your com- 
pany which behaves like the real 
thing. 

An aircraft engineer builds a 
scale model of a new design betore 
final decisions on a prototype are 
made. Observing the model under 
variable conditions of atmosphere, 
speed, altitude, etc., he alters de- 
sign and then re-tests the model 
until he achieves optimum results. 

A manager, using simulation, 
does the same thing. He builds a 
model of his company to reflect 
actual operating conditions. This is 
then programmed for a computer. 


The accuracy of the model, as a 
faithful replica of the company (or 
a system or operation) determines 
how useful it will be for decision 
making. 

The objective is to mirror reality 
accurately. If this is done, then the 
computer is ready to answer “what 
if’ questions. As alternative solu- 
tions to a problem are tried on the 
model, the computer responds with 
the answers—what would happen as 
a result of each solution. The best 
alternative will then become clear. 
Next, you decide how you can 
apply the solution practically. 

Simulation is merely a timesaving 
method for doing what you do 
every time you make a decision. 
By using a computer, you are able 
to solve problems that are too com- 
plex and have too many variables 
to solve through mental juggling. 

All business decisions are similar 
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in nature. You continually face 
problems which involve several al- 
ternative choices. What you want 
to know is this: which of the alter- 
natives available is best? You make 
this final decision by comparing al- 
ternatives and measuring each alter- 
native against appropriate yard- 
sticks. (If you make this decision 
what will happen to profit? Will 
costs rise? What will happen to 
your competitive position?) 

In this decision making process, 
you are simulating. You try men- 
tally or intuitively to visualize what 
will happen to operating results, 
quality of service, and the like un- 
der each of the decision alterna- 
tives. 

This kind of testing and weigh- 
ing of alternatives—a mental simu- 
lation process—is the essence of ex- 
ecutive skill. But in large-scale 
problems or broad, complex pro- 
jections, even the best business 
minds are overwhelmed. Some 
problems become all but impossible 
to cope with conventionally. 

This is where simulation by com- 
puter comes in. Basic, fundamental 
probing of where a company is go- 
ing has become a job for electronic 
computers in more and more com- 
panies. 

At present it is the leaders, the 
aggressive companies which are us- 
ing simulation applications. Many of 
these companies are large, but their 
smaller rivals are also moving rap- 
idly to adopt these techniques for 
solving problems. A number of com- 
panies are already making key de- 
cisions which have been tested on 
models of their operations. In the 
near future, it is expected that even 
such subtle and complicated opera- 
tions as marketing and research will 
yield to simulation techniques. 


How simulation is used 


Here are examples of how simula- 
tion by computer is helping man- 
agers run their companies. They 
use models that are essentially sym- 
bolic representations of a system 
or operation. This model may be a 
set of linear equations or a series 
of statistical relationships. It isn’t 
necessary for you to know the math- 
ematical intricacies personally (and 
it is beyond the scope of this article 
to go into the details of program- 
ming). But it should be pointed out 
that if mathematics is insufficient 
to describe a business operation, 
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it can be supplemented with dia- 
grams, flow charts and descriptive 
word statements. 

Example: A large oil company, 
facing strong competition in an 
industry that is currently over ca- 
pacity, was anxious to cut costs. 
It also wanted to expand _ into 
new geographical markets. It con- 
structed a linear programming 
model of its operations. The model 
showed how various alternatives 
affect cost and profit. 

It wanted to determine: 


= The lowest cost for optimum use 
of existing facilities to distribute 
products. 

# Whether some refineries should 
be eliminated. 

» The production levels at which 
certain refineries should be run at 
different levels of sales. 

# Where new refineries should be 
established. 

With this simulated model of 
the refinery operation, the company 
can make the most effective short- 
and long-range decisions. 


Example: A major food processing 
company had to decide how best 
to handle a transport fleet for ship- 
ping raw materials to U.S. refin- 
eries. 

Before making a decision, the 
firm used a computer to test alter- 
natives on a simulation model of 
the company. The model included 
complete data on warehousing fa- 
cilities, shipping fleet, mainland re- 
fineries, and relevant cost and 
operating factors. 

By plugging in the latest crop 

production and capacity figures, the 
company could determine which 
warehouses were at capacity and 
which refineries could take product 
shipments. If necessary, it can re- 
direct its ships in mid-ocean from 
one refinery to another. 
Example: A major shipper had to 
decide what percentage of his fleet 
should be owned and what per- 
centage leased. Leasing was avail- 
able on a short-term, medium-term, 
or long-term charter. The situation 
was complicated by wide swings in 
demand and cost for transport. 

At peak demand, the cost of 
short-term leases reaches phenome- 
nal heights. This forces users to 
take on less expensive long-term 
charters. 

But when usage is down, a large 
fleet owner, or long-term lessee, can 





find himself paying costly overhead 
for unused transport. 

To determine the optimal ratio 
of owned to short-, medium- and 
long-term leases, the company 
turned to a manipulatable and self. 
correcting model—a model _ that 
weighs all key variables in search 
of optimum combinations. 
Example: This company is getting 
ready for bargaining sessions with 
a militant union. It is considering 
a computerized model of its cost 
structure. As union _ bargainers 
make alternate demands, the com- 
pany can test their cost effect with- 
in minutes and devise optimum 
counteroffers. 

Example: A_ diversified company 
whose products move through mul- 
tiple channels of distribution is de- 
vising an optimum distribution and 
pricing system. To test out the pos- 
sible effects of various alternatives, 
it is creating a computerized ver- 
sion of its marketing system. 
Example: Before deciding on a 
series of major capital investments, 
one company is building a model of 
the probable cash flow from these 
investments. From this, the com- 
pany can evaluate combinations of 
investments, and choose the best 
possible one. 


Why use simulation? 


Could your company do the same 
kind of alternative-testing without 
using computer simulation? It 
could, but it would probably re- 
quire an army of business analysts 
and an unlimited amount of time 
for laborious computation. By the 
time the analvsts found the an- 
swer to each alternative (assuming 
this task force could be communi- 
cated with and coordinated toward 
a single goal), the data on which 
they were operatiag probably 
would have changed, making their 
answers trivial if not useless. 

Simulation as a management 
technique has been used to solve 
many problems. But one area—mar- 
keting—has long been considered 
too tough to simulate—too many un- 
predictable elements. But now, a 
number of companies are beginning 
work on predictive models for mar- 
keting. 


Shroud of secrecy 


You won't hear much about what 
many companies are doing in simu- 
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A Production Planning 


THE PROBLEM 


A nation-wide company with six plants producing 
over 100 products was faced with a problem of try- 
ing to balance inventories and reduce transportation 
and manufacturing costs. Doing so while maintaining 
a high level of customer service in six market zones 
had become too big and complex a task for normal 
rules of thumb or person-to-person coordination be- 
tween managers. 

There was plenty of opportunity to manipulate 
the production and shipping pattern; each of the six 
plants made most of the items in the product line. 
Yet, manufacturing costs varied widely from plant 
to plant. So shifting production to low cost plants 
could help cut manufacturing costs. However, as 
demand shifted geographically, inventories became 
imbalanced. As a result, finished products had to be 
shipped across one or more zone boundaries, and 
this in turn pushed up shipping costs. Each attempt 
at correction created a new set of problems. 

To solve the problem, the company turned to lin- 
ear programming. They built a model that com- 
pletely described the pertinent aspects of manu- 


THE MODEL 


A mathematical program involving a series of linear 
equations describing all production opportunities 
and demand requirements is a model. The solution 
is arrived at subject to the objective that total costs 
of every product made in each plant will be mini- 
mized. This minimizing function or instruction sim- 
ply tells the computer to find the lowest total cost 
summed over all plants, products, market zones and 


THE COMPUTER 


The linear program is taken in computer language 
form and, at high speed, all production combina- 
tions are sorted by the computer to find the optimal 
combination. 


THE RESULTS 


I. An optimal solution. 


2. The total cost for this solution. 


oo 


. Alist including every item decision. 
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Model 


facturing and distribution activities, including all 
possible production decisions, and prescribed how to 
meet demand for any period—monthly, quarterly, or 
annually, as desired. All this at the lowest total 
manufacturing, transportation, inventories, and back- 
ordering cost. 

The model achieves its objective in a systematic 
and comprehensive way with the aid of a computer. 
It considers every production opportunity and sorts 
these until it finds the combination of individual 
item decisions that satisfies demand requirements at 
lowest cost. This is the optimal solution according 
to the linear programming model. (The word “op- 
timal” means that there is no lower cost combination 
of production decisions available to meet demand 
for the set of conditions assumed. There may be 
some as good, but none better.) 

In providing this solution, the model also indi- 
cates to management what it will cost to deviate 
from the optimal solution (e.g., shifting 100 units 
of product X from plant I to plant II will add $1.10 
per unit to the total manufacturing cost). 


time periods. The mathematical form of this objec- 
tive statement is: 


Min © c x 
ijkit ijklt ijklt 
c = cost per unit k = market zone 
x = production 1 = demand period 
i = product t = period produced 
j = plant 



































. The incremental cost of deviating from the optimal solution. 


4 
5. The incremental saving if a bottleneck capacity could be increased. 
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lation as it applies to marketing. 
This is partly because some com- 
plex projects are still in the devel- 
opment stage and may take a long 
time to come to fruition. But the 
most important reason is that many 
companies feel that usable tech- 
niques and concepts in marketing 
which come out of these programs 
would give them a strong competi- 
tive edge. This makes it foolish to 
discuss projects publicly. 

The fact that this secrecy exists, 
and that work in simulating models 
for marketing prediction is going 
on, poses a real threat to rival com- 
panies right now. It could be im- 
portant to start investigating the 
techniques of marketing simulation 
now, in order to be ready for any 
general breakthrough in this vital 
area of business. 

How well your company can 
compete in the future may well de- 
pend on how you prepare now. 


What you should know 





To use simulation techniques ef- 
fectively, it’s vital to know: what 
simulation and mathematical mod- 
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The exposed innards of these magnetic tape storage units are frightening to the uninitiated. The high capacity of mul- 
tiple ‘‘memory”’ units, as with these Burroughs 16-million digit units, makes it possible to solve the high-level decision prob- 
lems of management. Newer, faster, higher-capacity electronic computers now permit even greater versatility. 


els are; where they best can be ap- 
plied; what the main barriers to 
effective application are; and how 
to break down these barriers. 

Here’s a breakdown of these four 

areas. 
What models are. The models used 
for simulation purposes are replicas 
of business operations—usually in 
mathematical, sometimes in de- 
scriptive form. The objective of 
simulation is to mirror reality—the 
reality of both your company and 
the conditions which affect it. 
With this model of reality you may 
feed in changing conditions and 
test out the effects of proposed ac- 
tions. By comparing these actions 
against cost, feasibility, etc., the 
best alternative or set of alterna- 
tives becomes clear. Now you have 
the facts necessary to make a sound 
decision. 

In effect, this is a method of 
bringing order and _ predictability 
out of a seeming chaos of multiple 
variables. 

The advantage: ability to push 
ahead in time. You can now pre- 
test possible alternatives under 





variable conditions which repre- 
sent future periods of weeks, 
months or even years. 

If your model is realistic, you can 

feed in “what if” data—and get a 
glimpse into the future. 
Where it works best. Simulation 
works best for complex problems 
involving subtle interrelationships 
difficult to visualize and measure. 
It is most applicable, 1) when the 
cost and profit implications of a 
given move are large, and 2) when 
the mass of information needed to 
make a decision can be quantified, 
put into numbers, or set within 
limits. 

Large organizations, it might 
seem, tend to offer the best oppor- 
tunities for simulation and model 
building applications. But largeness 
is also a negative factor. In large 
organizations, simulation techniques 
tend to run up large bills. Results 
from tests may take a long time to 
apply, since proof of their value is 
often difficult to sell to all levels 
of management. 

Smaller or medium size compa- 
nies are often able to apply simula- 
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tion techniques much more quickly 
than the giants. At a total cost of 
$10,000 for outside assistance and 
the use of a rental computer, one 
medium-size sales chain was able to 
save $200,000 in a year’s time 
through inventory reduction. 

Simulation is now being used for 
more important long-term policy 
decisions. It is here that it yields 
the greatest payout. But it is here, 
too, that it runs into the greatest 
stumbling blocks. This is partly be- 
cause these areas are the most dif- 
ficult to simulate, and partly be- 
cause of some major barriers. 
Barriers to simulation. One barrier 
is the money and time that simula- 
tion studies do consume. Here’s an 
example. 

A large transportation company 
decided, after preliminary studies, 
to build a simulation model of its 
maintenance activities with an eye 
to improving performance of sched- 
ules and operating costs. The study 
was set up to run two months at a 
budgeted cost of less than $10,000. 
Actually, it ran two years, and cost 
$100,000. But the company achieved 
a yearly saving of more than $1 
million in cost, and increased in- 
come from greater, more efficient 
use of its equipment. 

In refinery and other process in- 
dustries, projects frequently cost 
from $100,000 to $200,000. This is 
primarily because of the time con- 
suming efforts needed to gather 
data and construct complex mod- 
els. Even so, the savings can far 
outweigh the cost. 

Another company, as a result of 
an effective simulation model, ex- 
pects to increase after-tax earnings 
20% by using its production facili- 
ties more efficiently. 

So, while the investments are 
high, the benefits can overshadow 
the considerations of time and cost. 

The main barrier is the lack of 
management understanding of com- 
puter simulation tools. It is pre- 
cisely because major decisions de- 
mand a high order of intuitive or 
mental reasoning that executives 
unconsciously, or sometimes quite 
consciously, balk at these new me- 
chanical techniques. They doubt 
their effectiveness. Still others view 
these techniques as a threat. 

Simulation and model building 
by computer also involve a lot of 
abstruse mathematics. Most execu- 
tives boggle at this. 
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When simulation experts (opera- 
tions research people) try to explain 
their activities to line executives, 
they frequently hit a road block. 

It is almost impossible for an 
expert to explain mathematical 
methods to a layman without slid- 
ing into jargon or running out of 
language. As a result, operations 
research people tend to oversim- 
plify drastically. Executives often 
feel—and resent the fact—that they 
are being talked down to. They look 
at the oversimplified examples 
given to them, study the simplest 
relationships and conclusions being 
drawn from seemingly insignificant 
minutiae, and come to one con- 
clusion: these people are working 
overtime to make the obvious seem 
difficult. 

Most line executives also realize 
that a simulation model is only as 
good, or as realistic, as the assump- 
tions built into it. There are 
plenty of instances where opera- 
tions research people have missed 
the boat by failing to define a prob- 
lem accurately and build a work- 
able, useful model. This has led to 
skepticism on the part of manage- 
ment. 

Breaking the barriers. Many com- 
panies are active and making effec- 
tive use of model building tech- 
niques. Here are ways these tech- 
niques can be made acceptable. 

= Many companies reporting good 
results from their applications of 
simulation techniques follow a si- 
multaneous program of application 
and education. 

Rather than undertaking vast 
over-all studies, they concentrate 
on well-defined, short-term projects 
that give fair assurance of an im- 
mediate and discernible payout. 
Meanwhile, they devote a lot of 
time to getting this successful pro- 
gram understood and backed by 
other levels of management. 

» Some companies educate their 
top management, not through 
sugar-coated survey courses, but 
through rigorous, comprehensive 
in-plant training sessions conducted 
by the company operations re- 
search men and/or competent out- 
side specialists. 

s One large company, whose first 
attempt at simulation resulted in a 





This article is revised from an article that 
originally appeared in the May issue of 
Management and Business Automation. 





very useful model, put on a “road 
show” to tell the story to its people. 

All personnel concerned in any 
way with decisions stemming from 
information provided by this model 
were given a complete review of 
the project. They were told clearly, 
in a numerical and graphic way, 
how the model worked; what input 
data was required; what the output 
information looked like; what part 
the computer played; and how 
these results would be used. 
= Management games, using a com- 
puter, are sometimes a useful and 
fairly simple tool for introducing 
managers to the concepts and po- 
tential of simulation. 

Here’s another pitfall to avoid. 
During the development and test- 
ing of a computer model, only a 
limited few can be involved in the 
details. But the general nature of 
the work usually becomes known 
throughout the company via the 
grapevine. Not knowing the full 
story—and because of the implica- 
tions and overtones of automation 
and its effects on jobs and responsi- 
bility—many company personnel 
become curious, anxious, even re- 
sentful of the expected outcome of 
the project. By frank and complete 
discussion of the simulation work, 
you can stump the grapevine. 


How to start 

It is not necessary to wait until 
you own a computer and have 
qualified specialists to use simula- 
tion tools. 

A large manufacturer in the East 
is typical of a company that went 
ahead without either. It had a seri- 
ous production problem. Its execu- 
tives, having read and heard indi- 
rectly about “linear programming,” 
called in some specialists to help. 
After a brief preliminary study, it 
became apparent that linear pro- 
gramming was applicable. The spe- 
cialists, working with key company 
personnel, began developing a 
model and bought computer time 
from an outside organization. 

Meanwhile the company began a 

continued on page 96 
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Value analysis 





makes cost cutting work 


THIS CASE HISTORY PROVES IT! 


Value analysis saves most firms $10 for every $1 they spend on it. If you need a 


full-time way to hold costs down, check Allis-Chalmers’ experience with value 


analysis. After two years, savings are running double the program cost. By year 


end, A-C expects to exceed the usual 10-for-1 return. Here are the facts. 


by John Erdahl and Joseph Snartemo 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


EE Mix “value analy- 
sis” in your cost cutting program 
and you can save $10 for every $1 
you invest. 

That’s the experience of firms 
that use the cost cutting method 
called “value analysis.” Actually, 
the 10-for-1 return is considered a 
minimum. Most firms do even bet- 
ter than that. 

Allis-Chalmers is one company 
that has turned to value analysis. It 
recently cut assembly cost of one of 
its manufactured parts from $10.81 
to $1.47. That’s just one example of 
the big savings now falling to Allis- 
Chalmers since it began using value 
analysis. 

You don’t have to be a manufac- 
turer to profit from value analysis. 
Imaginatively applied, it can save 





John Erdahl, engineer-in-charge, and 
Joseph Snartemo, value analyst, of 
Allis-Chalmers, were instrumental in 
instituting the VA program at the 
company. For further information, see 
page 5. 
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big money on the things you buy, 
as well as on the things you make 
and sell. VA can be applied to 
everything from paperwork forms 
to heavy machine tools. 


What is value analysis? 


Value analysis is, more than any- 
thing, a frame of mind—a way of 
looking at things (see box opposite 
page). With value analysis, you re- 
duce a product or component to its 
basic parts. You do it either men- 
tally or actually. You analyze the 
value and function of each part, and 
figure out how the product could be 
made at lower cost without sacrific- 
ing essential quality. You strip away 
everything that doesn’t contribute 
to value and function. This may 
mean dropping the thing altogether. 

For example, value analysis may 
lead you to: 


s Use different materials. 

« Change the design, to require 
fewer parts. 

= Devise a cheaper or faster manu- 
facturing method. 


= Remove unnecessary quality. 
= Change your source of supply. 


To see how value analysis can be 
used to create huge savings, let’s 
take a closer look at Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 


Why other plans failed at A-C 


Through the postwar years, Allis- 
Chalmers tried several plans to 
hold down mounting costs. Some 
failed completely. Others had lim- 
ited success, but none ever deliv- 
ered deep, company-wide results. 

What Allis-Chalmers wanted was 
an effective cost reduction program 
to be applied on a continuing basis, 
throughout the entire company, in 
good times as well as bad. 

To find such a program, cost-con- 
scious managers in the company 
conducted a two-phase study. 
First, they examined all past cost 
cutting programs at Allis-Chalmers. 
They wanted to know why each 
program failed, and what ideas 
were salvable from them. 

Second, they examined other exist- 
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The first VA training seminar at Allis-Chalmers was held for supervisors in engi- 
neering and in planning. A ‘‘sense of feel’’ in using value analysis emerged as 
a result of the tell-show-do method and access to total cost information. 


Although the initial training phase of the program was completed in the fall of 
1960, supplementary training seminars such as these are being conducted on a 
continuing basis for individual product departments at Allis-Chalmers. 
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This is value analysis 


Value analysis is a two-step approach 
to cost reduction. 


First, it strips a product, component or 
material down to its essential qualities 
— its functional value. Once this func- 
tional value of each basic part or fea- 
ture is known, it begins the second 
step—cost reduction. It cuts costs by 
stripping away everything that does 
not contribute to the functional value. 
As a result, a product, component or 
material can be manufactured or 
purchased at the lowest possible cost, 
with no loss in quality or performance. 
Manufacturers are not the only com- 
panies to benefit from a knowledge 
of VA. If you sell to or provide a serv- 
ice for a company which uses value 
analysis, and many firms do today, it 
is necessary to understand how your 


product, material or service will be 


evaluated by such a company. And, 
VA can be applied to the tiniest pin 
or the largest machine tool, and even 
the paperwork attached to a proce- 
dure. 

Here is a checklist of questions which 
an executive using value analysis cost | 
reduction will ask of a product, mate- 
rial or service which he buys or manu- 
factures or provides. These are merely 
outline questions. Actually, the ques- 
tions asked will explore every possible 
area of cost. 


1. Can we do without it? 

2. Does it do more than is re- 
quired for our purpose? 

3. Does it cost more than it is 
worth to us? 

4. Is there something available 
that is better for the job? 


5. Can it be made by a less cost- 
ly method? 

6. Can a standard item be used? 

7. Considering the quantities, 
could a less costly tooling method 
be used? 

8. Is close tolerance really nec- 
essary? 

9. Can someone else supply if 
cheaper without affecting depend- 
ability? 

10. Does it cost more than the 
total of reasonable costs of labor, 
overhead, material and profit? 

















Examples of VA savings 


Here are two cost cutting sug- 
gestions which came out of the 
value analysis training seminars at 
Allis-Chalmers. They have been 
adopted and are in production. 

Immediate benefits of this kind 
are now running at $200,000 an- 
nually, with only 41% of the total 
suggested savings having been ap- 
plied to date. 


ing methods of cost cutting that 
could be used at Allis-Chalmers. 
The first haif of the study showed 
that cost cutting had usually failed 
for these reasons: 
= Most programs had been “on 
again—off again,” designed to meet 
urgent or temporary situations. 
s People in charge of cost cutting 
usually lacked the authority to put 
ideas into action. 
s These same people often lacked 
adequate background or training in 
eost cutting methods. 
» There was no provision for unit- 
ing existing desires to cut costs 
under one, company-wide, well-un- 
derstood effort. 


A-C turns to value analysis 


After scrutinizing various methods 
of cost cutting, Allis-Chalmers se- 
lected value analysis as the method 
that would have the best chance for 
success. Here’s why: 
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*1.40 each 


MACHINED FROM 
A TUBE 





Cost 
6.7¢ each 


FLAT PLATE 
PUNCHED & ROLLED 








ANNUAL USAGE 


1550 Pes. 


ANNUAL SAVINGS 52,0662 


ONE-TIME TOOLING COST 


49520 


SAVINGS 95% PER PIECE 


Value analysis can be applied on 
an everyday basis—and it gets at 
the core of unnecessary cost, not 
just obvious waste. 

VA permits the optimum cost 
compromise to be made without 
sacrificing essential quality, per- 
formance, or production schedules. 

VA makes it possible to use to 
best advantage such things as 
changing information on quantity, 
actual field conditions, and new 
processes which create opportuni- 
ties for cost reviews. 

Company-wide cost control ef- 
forts can be integrated into a single 
program. The philosophy of value 
analysis cost cutting permits all de- 
partments—engineering, manufac- 
turing, purchasing, sales and ac- 
counting—to participate equally. 


The approach 


Allis-Chalmers launched its value 
analysis program two years ago. 


The first step was to work out a 
long-range plan. The Allis-Chalmers 
cost cutting team knew that they 
would need the cooperation of all 
levels of management and_ line 
functions. There was plenty of evi- 
dence of this need in the failure of 
past cost cutting programs. With 
this thought in mind, the new pro- 
gram was then broken into two 
phases: 

1. Orientation of top and middle 
management. 

2. Training of supervisory engi- 
neers and supervisory planning per- 
sonnel in the operations of a value 
analysis program. 


The problems 


Allis-Chalmers consists of many 
divisions with numerous manufac- 
turing departments within them. 
These range from job shops to au- 
tomated production lines. Products 
range from tiny, needle-like parts to 
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the largest primary equipment built 
anywhere. Applying value analysis 
to Allis-Chalmers was recognized 
to be a job about as difficult as ap- 
plying it in a number of separate 
companies. 

It was also clear that any new 
program of cutting costs would call 
for a heavy selling campaign. Many 
departments already had some 
measure of “cost control” or “cost 
reduction.” But the effectiveness of 
these efforts varied widely. 

Where good cost reduction al- 
ready existed, there would natur- 
ally be some reluctance to partici- 
pate in a new program. 

On the other hand, departments 
with little or no cost reduction 
program in operation had to be sold 
on the benefits of value analysis— 
because they would have to give up 
people, time and effort before the 
value analysis program could be 
put into operation. Men would have 
to be trained for value analysis 
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work, and this would take them 
from their primary tasks. 

Moreover, pride was a problem. 
Allis-Chalmers technical people are 
proud of the company’s reputation 
for quality and conservative engi- 
neering. The company reasoned 
they would resist any cost cutting 
in engineering. (This was recog- 
nized as a possible cause for failure 
of previous cost reduction efforts.) 
These people had to be sold on the 
fact that value analysis never sac- 
rifices essential quality in the search 
for lower costs. 

To help sell the value analysis 
program internally, and train super- 
visory and technical personnel, Al- 
lis-Chalmers engaged Value Analy- 

is, Inc., a consulting and training 
service. This proved to be an im- 
portant decision. The consulting 
service saved training time by pro- 
viding instructors for courses in 
value analysis. The consulting 
firm’s prestige and ability to pro- 


vide outside, objective proof of the 
benefits of VA helped to sell the 
program. 

With preparation complete, and 
an understanding of the difficulties 
ahead, Allis-Chalmers was ready to 
set up an agenda for action. 


Plans into action 


Most cost cutting programs con- 
ducted in the past had at least 
token support from top manage- 
ment, yet many failed. Obviously 
something was lost between the de- 
sire at the top and the necessary 
motivation and stimulation of the 
management and line functions be- 
low. To overcome this built-in dif- 
ficulty, heavy stress was placed on 
orientation of top and middle man- 
agement. 

Two separate orientation ses- 
sions were scheduled: 

1. Top management was sold on 


continued on page 98 
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Part three of a four-part series: 


SALES BUILDER: 





Miake dealer communications 


sparkle 


Written information you send to dealers can make the difference 


between strong sales and sagging sales. But too much dealer and 


distributor information is badly written and poorly presented. 


Use the writing guides in this article to strengthen your dealer 


communications. It’s a tested way to boost sales. 


by Michel Lipman 


eee Give your dealers 
the facts they need, and they'll re- 
ward you with higher sales of your 
product. 

What kind of facts do they need? 
Facts about your company and its 
products, facts on effective selling 
techniques, facts you’ve developed 
from consumer motivation studies— 
in short, the kind of facts that will 
get them excited about moving 
your product off a shelf. 

To be sure, advertising is impor- 
tant. But it isn’t the whole answer. 
Useful information—properly chan- 
neled to the key areas in your dis- 
tribution pattern—can make the dif- 
ference between mediocre and 
strong dealer sales. 

This case history shows how good 
manufacturer-to-dealer communica- 
tions can boost sales. 


Case history 


Not long ago, Kroehler Manufac- 
turing Co., furniture makers, found 
that sales were sagging. 

The company ordered a study of 
customer motivations. It found that 
women put off selecting furniture 





Michel Lipman is a communication 
expert who specializes in teaching 
techniques of clearer writing. 
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because they are afraid of making 
a bad choice. If they err, the 
women feel, they'll be stuck with 
their mistakes for a long time. The 
women wanted help, but they 
didn't like to ask “stupid ques- 
tions.” 

The company decided to concen- 
trate its sales approach on a style 
appeal. 

It developed photos, news fea- 
tures and booklets. These informa- 
tional pieces illustrated different 
styles of furniture, assuring that 
each would show the buyer's good 
taste and give her years of service. 

At the same time, Kroehler pro- 
moted dealer cooperation. The 
company provided dealers with 
copies of publicity releases for local 
distribution. It furnished women’s 
page features and advertising mats. 

Moreover, the firm distributed 
information about its motivation re- 
search study. With that information 
went a continuing series of sugges- 
tions on how dealers could improve 
their operations. Customers wanted 
help with decorating problems, 
Kroehler pointed out, but often 
hesitated to ask for it. The com- 
pany also suggested other methods 
for encouraging better rapport be- 
tween customers and dealers. 

The dealers were essential to the 


success of the marketing plan. They 
had to be carefully informed—and 
they were. Dealers responded and 
the results were outstanding. 
Kroehler’s program was cited as “a 
major contribution to the industry's 
efforts to solve the problem of sag- 
ging sales.” 


Communications boost sales 


To sell your product well, a 
dealer has to be enthusiastic about 
it. Too many dealers are passive— 
not negative, but not excited. Per- 
sonal contact, letters and a genuine 
desire to help can stimulate a 
dealer to move your product. 

It’s equally important to help him 
sell his customers. You can do this 
through educational and informa- 
tional aids. 

What kind? Look at it this way. 

Your company is doing worth- 
while things. It is learning new con- 
cepts of selling, of customer moti- 
vation, of scientific advancement. 
Within your organization is a mass 
of current information, much of 
which can be helpful and interest- 
ing to dealers. Keep in touch with 
them through letters, house organs, 
newsletters, bulletins, new product 
releases, booklets and promotional 
aids. 

In short, inform your dealers— 
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and make it possible for them to in- 
form others. 


Keep it interesting 


The problem with dealer com- 
munications isn’t solved by crank- 
ing out a mass of information. The 
information has to be appealing. It 
has to be written and presented in 
a way that will spark the dealer's 
desire to sell. 

Here are some tips on how to 
make dealer information sparkle. 

Give the job to someone who 
knows the fundamentals of the 
writing craft. Too often, a manager 
turns the job over to an assistant, 
saying, “Joe, you know more about 
our product than anyone else. Get 
up a monthly newsletter for our 
dealers, and keep them up-to-date 
on what we're doing.” 

And Joe, willing but confused, 
will start the job. Sure, he knows 
the product, but he doesn’t know 
how to talk about it on paper. The 
result will probably be a dull, in- 
comprehensible sheet. Instead of 
stimulating interest, it could create 
a bad impression of the company. 

Edit the copy. Make sure all un- 
necessary words are eliminated. 
The shorter the copy, the more 
readers it will capture. Change ab- 
stract words to concrete words: 
“pecuniary interest” to “profit 
minded”; “abevance” to “wait” or 
“postpone”; “approximately” — to 
“about”; “cognizant” to “aware of”; 
“finalize” to “complete”; “inadvert- 
ency to “mistake.” 

Keep sentences short. Readers 
don't like to be overloaded with 
long, hard-to-understand, involved 
sentence constructions. Whack out 
weak phrases like, “it appears,” “as 
a usual case,” “seems to indicate,” 
“generally speaking.” 

Use active verbs. Write, “Our 
general manager read your letter 
with interest.” Not, “Your letter was 
read by our general manager with 
interest.” 


Make copy entertain 

Interesting writers fill their copy 
with small surprises, happy phrases, 
unexpected twists. They give the 
facts, but at the same time, they 
entertain. They keep their readers 
looking for more. 
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For example, Mary McGrory of 
the Washington, D.C. Star sprinkles 
her work with amusing phrases. She 
once described rival gubernatorial 
candidates Rockefeller and Harri- 
man as “two millionaires tramping 
the streets begging for work.” 

Liveliness is a strong element in 
any good writing. It usually comes 
when you sit down with real eager- 
ness to impart information. 

Dealers are like any other read- 
ers. They want helpful information, 
but they won't dig through dull, 
lackluster copy to get it. 


Other interest devices 


Here are some mechanical meth- 
ods for brightening your writing. 

Make sure the printer leaves 
plenty of white space around your 
copy. It will look better and read 
easier. Shorter paragraphs give the 
illusion of lighter copy. 

Your material will have more 
sparkle if you use quotes every so 
often. Bits of dialogue or things a 
company officer has said will help. 

Use personal words whenever 
you can. The reader gets a stronger 
image when you say “your wife and 
children,” than when you say, “the 
customer's dependents.” He gets a 
thin picture when you write, “ac- 
ceptance by the consumer public 
hinges on quality.” Instead, write, 
“Mrs. Smith won't buy until she’s 
satisfied she’s getting good value.” 


How communication pays 


Oddly enough, dealers don't 
know as much about their suppliers 
as the suppliers sometimes believe. 
In some instances, dealers and dis- 
tributors have never been told 
about certain policies, objectives 
and ideas. Sometimes they forget 
what they’ve been told. That’s why 
it’s important to fill the “informa- 
tion vacuum.” 

Here’s how it can pay. 

Interstate Container Corp. of Red 
Bluff, Calif. had a well-trained sales 
force. And it had a strong advertis- 
ing campaign. But the products 
werent moving. 

Careful study showed that poten- 
tial dealers and prospects weren't 
sufficiently familiar with the com- 
pany’s operations. They liked the 
product, but hesitated to depend 


on a company that might fold in 
the middle of the season. 

Interstate hired a communica- 
tions expert. He prepared a de- 
tailed article for a leading maga- 
zine. The advantages of the new 
product, the process used, the plant 
and the company were carefully 
and powerfully described. 

The company sent out reprints of 
the story to its dealers. Pros- 
pects learned that this was a com- 
pany that could deliver. It had the 
equipment, the staff, the plant. And 
dealers learned more about the 
product. 

The results were outstanding. 
Letters and requests for more in- 
formation came in from 30 states 
and three foreign countries. Several 
important prospects placed large 
orders. The firm’s production for 
one season was completely sold out. 

“People want to know who they 
are dealing with,” says Keith B. 
Smith, Interstate’s sales manager. 
“There’s no doubt . . . that giving 
interesting factual material to the 
trade has had a tremendous impact 
and great value for us.” 


Dealers want to know 

People are subject to many pres- 
sures, problems and demands. They 
tend to become lost, confused or 
disinterested. Genuinely helpful in- 
formation revitalizes dealer and 
customer interest. 

The fact is, your dealers, repre- 
sentatives and distributors like to 
learn new things. 

This is especially true of services 
and products they use frequently. 
They listen with respect when you 
give information that saves them 
money, gives more efficiency, less- 
ens labor or provides a higher de- 
gree of selling. 

If you give your dealers satisfy- 
ing, helpful information—and do so 
with an easy, flexible, understand- 
able style—chances are you'll meas- 
urably boost your own sales. « 
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Three ways to organize 
a ‘support group 


There are three basic ways to organize “support” workers—people like 


draftsmen, stenographers or technical specialists. Which type of organiza- 


tion you pick determines how productive your service groups will be. This 


article describes each pattern, and shows its advantages and disadvantages. 


You can find ideas here that will strengthen your organization. 


by Warren W. Wood 
San Jose State College 


me iow you organize 
specialists in your company deter- 
mines how much these men con- 
tribute to profits. 

Every firm has creative, technical 
or other specialists whose skills are 
used in a support role rather than 
as the main output. 

Some obvious examples are a sec- 
retarial pool in an executive office, 
draftsmen or technical writers in an 
engineering department, mainte- 
nance men in a plant, staff artists in 
an advertising department. 

Some form of organization is re- 
quired to use the skills of such 
people. But patterns vary. One 
company may organize its staff 
groups one way, another company 
another way. 

Generally, however, there are 
three basic ways to organize staff 
groups, as shown in Figure 1: 

In Diagram A of Figure 1, the 
specialists are completely central- 
ized, both physically and organiza- 
tionally. They have their own man- 
ager. 





Warren W. Wood is assistant professor 
of general engineering. For more de- 
tails, see page 5. 
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In Diagram B, specialists are 
completely decentralized. There is 
no separate organization. Each 
specialist reports to the head of a 
line group. 

In Diagram C, specialists are 
centralized in organization, and 
controlled by their own manager, 
but physically scattered. Members 
of the group are farmed out to the 
departments they serve. 

Each of these patterns has 


strengths and weaknesses. If you 
look closer at each one, you can de- 
cide which pattern is best for your 
organizational needs. 


CENTRALIZED SPECIALISTS 


® In the completely centralized pat- 
tern (A) all the practitioners of 
the same specialty are brought to- 
gether under a supervisor who is 
also experienced in that skill. 


FIGURE 1: THREE BASIC WAYS 
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Diagram A. Specialists are completely centralized, 
both physically and organizationally. 
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Advantages 


There are many advantages to 
this arrangement. 


Control. Lines of control and com- 
munication are short, permitting 
adequate delegation and supervis- 
ion of the specialists’ duties. Spe- 
cialists are evaluated as (and 
against) specialists, thus simplifying 
promotion, retention, and elimina- 
tion. Estimates of time, cost, and 
manpower requirements are easily 
figured because performance rec- 
ords can be accumulated for such a 
group. 

Consistency. A centralized group 
provides for consistency of effort, 
provided the supervisor is respon- 
sible for training his people. He has 
the challenging job of molding in- 
dividual professionals into a gen- 
uine staff, capable of producing an 
output which is recognizable as a 
product of the group and of the 
company which it serves. Individ- 
ual differences of experience and 
inexperience, creativeness and thor- 
oughness, conformity and original- 
ity, tend to strike an average by 
themselves, but a good specialist- 
supervisor can greatly accelerate 
the process. 

Economy. The centralized group 
provides for economy of effort. All 
companies share to some degree in 


the feast-and-famine type of opera- 
tion, wherein relatively stagnant 
periods alternate with extremely 
active ones. This same curve of ex- 
tremes applies to the work of the 
individuals. Several days of hard 
work on a particular task may be 
followed by several more days of 
waiting for checking, approval, and 
release. 

With a centralized organization 
an experienced specialist-supervisor 
can fill the waiting period by as- 
signing the waiting employee to 
another job, by having him help 
someone else in the group, or by 
putting him on general administra- 
tive tasks. Thus, this temporary free 
time can be profitably filled. 

During a “crash” effort, the man- 
ager of a homogeneous group can 
assign people intelligently from less 
to more pressing tasks. The “crash” 
finished, the specialists merely re- 
turn to their routine jobs without 
consideration of staff reduction. 


Status. One reason for the high 
turnover in technical fields of spe- 
cialization is the feeling of highly 
educated, experienced employees 
that they are not accorded the pro- 
fessional status they deserve. The 
homogeneous group helps correct 
this fault. Working with and under 
other specialists, being trained by 
them and training others, an indi- 
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Diagram B. Specialists are completely decentralized 
and unorganized. Specialists report to line heads. 
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vidual develops a definite sense of 
professionalism, characterized by 
pride of craft, uniqueness of func- 
tion, and authoritative competence. 
This kind of status-seeking pays off 
for the company as well as for the 
individual. 


Flexibility. The homogeneous group 
is a readily usable tool in itself. The 
manager can apply its specialized 
skill where needed without refer- 
ence to individual assignments. 
Thus, if several typists, illustrators, 
or writers were needed to help a 
particular section, the whole group 
could be assigned as a unit. 


DECENTRALIZED SPECIALISTS 


® The exact opposite of the closely 
organized and physically central- 
ized homogeneous grouping is the 
pattern where the specialists do not 
actually form a group at all (B). 

They are scattered, helping only 
the particular sections to which 
they “belong.” 


Drawbacks 

There are a number of recognized 
drawbacks to this organizational 
pattern. 


Evaluation. Since an_ individual 
cannot be evaluated by the same 
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Diagram C. Specialists are centrally organized but 
physically scattered. Members are farmed out. 
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Figure 2. Control and support with a centralized group 
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Figure 3. Scattered specialists supporting main-line efforts 
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Figure 4. Structurally organized, physically scattered group 
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standards that apply to the tech- 
nical members of the group, his 
professional advancement is always 
a special case. 

And since he performs a support 
function, the tendency is to side- 
track him in order that funds and 
vacancies can be used to improve 
the quality of the technical group 
itself. About the only requirement 
he must satisfy is that he make his 
schedules. 

If he happens to be facile, his 
company may lose a high percent- 
age of his potential productiveness; 
contrariwise, if he is a dogged de- 
tail checker, he may appear slow, 
and his accuracy not be clearly 
seen or appreciated in a_ hectic 
schedule. 


Borrowing. The isolated specialist 
“belongs” to a particular group; 
thus he cannot be borrowed easily 
to help out somewhere else. Most 
supervisors are reluctant to admit 
they can get along without an em- 
ployee for even a little while for 
fear they may lose him perma- 
nently. 


Personality. The decentralized ar- 
rangement places too high a pre- 
mium on personal and personality 
factors. If the supervisor whom the 
specialist is to serve has any offbeat 
ideas of his own, the specialist has 
no help in overcoming these eccen- 
tricities Unless he is a skillful de- 
bater who is able to prove his point 
without alienating his superior, he 
must eventually capitulate. Thus, 
he becomes as prone as the super- 
visor himself to produce inconsist- 
ent, substandard material, thwart- 
ing the original purpose of his em- 
ployment. 

His own survival, then, is a meas- 
ure of his diplomacy, not of his pro- 
fessional competence. 


Advantages, but... 


In noticeable contrast to these 
negative considerations, the isolated 
specialist has an extremely high po- 
tential serviceability. Through daily 
exposure to the particular work go- 
ing on in the group he serves, he 
has as good an opportunity as any- 
one in the group to become gen- 
uinely expert in that subject mate- 
rial. Thus, he becomes more inde- 
pendent and more competent to 
carry on without specific direction. 
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Unfortunately, however, the iso- 
lated specialist has no one to bene- 
ft from his skill; he participates in 
no training function. He receives no 
instruction, help, or criticism from 
experts in his field, and he cannot 
transmit his experience to others. 

It may be seen, then, that an un- 
organized, scattered number of 
supporting specialists will benefit 
the company in only one way—they 
are close to the main effort and thus 
capable of independent and poten- 
tially excellent work. The aspects 
of management, employee relations, 
training, and personnel control are 
generally unsatisfactory. 


SCATTERED BUT ORGANIZED 


s The third organizational pattern 
for the specialist staff promises to 
correct the shortcomings in both 
patterns already covered. Here the 
specialists are closely organized 
into a group under a specialist-su- 
pervisor in a single line of com- 
mand, but the members actually 
work in different sections of the 
company. In effect, they are farmed 
out, receiving general direction and 
personnel administration from their 
own supervisor and specific tasks 
from the supervisor they serve. 
This pattern capitalizes on the 
same high technical expertness that 
is possible under the decentralized 
pattern, to which is added the ad- 
vantages of the homogeneous group 
organization: evaluation, control, 
supervision, training, and flexibility. 
Here, the ability of the individual 
specialist to please the supervisor 
he serves, although still important, 
is no longer a life-and-death matter. 
With the support of his fellow spe- 
cialists and his supervisor he can 
resist compromising his know-how 
when the section head puts the 
pressure on. If personality clashes 
occur, specialists can be shifted 
about for improved compatibility. 


Briefings. One important refine- 
ment of this pattern is the regular 
briefing session where criticisms 
can be exchanged, problems ironed 
out, indications of new work eval- 
uated, and deviations eliminated. 
The value of this procedure in de- 
veloping product consistency is ob- 
vious. 

The management value of this 
pattern is less apparent, but never- 
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FEATURE “HOLIDAYS IN RED” 


} 
Holiday dates are printed in red in current month calendar f 
block... another EXCLUSIVE KEITH CLARK-DEFIANCE i 
calendar feature. Also, today’s date is boxed in 
for your quick referral to the day of the week. 


Complete line of desk calendars with bases in 
attractive decorator colors. 


Order from your Stationery Supplier or write | 
for FREE catalog and name of nearest dealer. / 


Keith Clark & Defiance Calendars Manufactured by — 


KEITH CLARK, INC. 1451 Broadway 


Phone: LAckawanna 4-4895 New York 36, N. Y. 


(Circle number 134 for more information) 











Look at it this way. A tenderfoot on his 
first trip out is not too experienced. A 
string of rabbits will satisfy him. But, 
the more experienced sportsman wants a 
guide. He’s already seen the sights. His 
time is limited and he wants to get right 
down to business. He’s after real game. 


So it is with direct mail. Much direct 
mail produces only worthless rabbits 
(unqualified inquiries). Your salesmen 
complain their time is wasted. 


Reply-O-Letter’s 26 years of success has 
been built by helping clients write letters 
that produce qualified sales contacts. 
There’s usually an offer-piece — your 
own booklet, bulletin, sample — some- 
thing which can be delivered by your 
salesmen. The task is only to point up 
why and how this offer-piece can benefit 
the prospective buyer. Your Reply-O- 
Letter tells him why this offer-piece is 
important to his work, and opens the 
door to your men. Real, bonafide in- 
quiries flow in, and your overall results 
are increased by as much as 30% to 50%. 


Take our own offer-piece booklet, “The 
3 R’s of Direct Mail,” as an example. 
Although it unabashedly sells Reply-O- 
Letter, the employer of salesmen finds 
it fascinating because it spells out the 
vast difference in technique between 
getting inquiries for manufacturers’ 
salesmen and other types of salesmen 
(distributors’, jobbers’, ‘commission 
etc.). What is profitable in one 


> 


men,” 
case is downright waste in another! 


The booklet also discusses basic prob- 
lems in many other fields, such as indus- 
trial, publishing, retailing, fund raising. 
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What does a north woods guide 
have to do with flushing sales contacts? 





And while it is our booklet, about our 
product, tooting our own horn, it can be 


of substantial help to the man who sends 
for it. 


No hunting for paper, pen or envelope! | 
Every Reply-O-Letter is “personalized.” | 
Cost, however, is far less than processed, 
multigraphed or auto-typed letters. The 
replier needs no pen, stamp, or envelope 
to reply. He needn’t even sign his name! 
Best of all, the card stays with the letter 
until he is ready to reply. 





This man will put the Reply-O-Letter 
built-in reply card in the mail — even 
before he says “good morning” to his 
secretary! 


All extras — preliminary art, copy, 
counsel and evaluation are free of charge. 


If you’re trying to flush new, qualified 
sales contacts, let Reply-O-Letter be your 
guide for success. “The 3 R’s of Direct 
Mail” is yours for the asking. Send for 


LETTER it today . .. on your 





h 
ro i letterhead, please. If 
ome 4 possible, please en- 
A : close some of your 
s rl * i 
v2 < direct mail promo- 


unr im © tions 


REPLY-O-LETTER 
3 Central Park West @ New York 23 
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theless very real. The interchang 
of information during briefing se 
sions permits development of a d 
tailed picture of projected offic 
workloads and the probable rela 
tionship of the specialist group t 
the various tasks. The individual 
contribute their observations o 
workloads, plans, and _ schedules; 
their supervisor can assemble these 
into a composite for the entire com- 
pany and, conversely, alert his 
people for forthcoming efforts. 


Supervision. Even though the indi- 
viduals are scattered about in vari- 
ous departments, this pattern per- 
mits proper supervision. From his 
knowledge of his people, an experi- 
enced specialist-supervisor can for- 
mulate averages for their perform- 
ance which take into consideration 
periods of both good and poor pro- 
duction. Marked deviations from 
these averages can be checked by 
examining the workloads in the de- 
partments the specialists serve, the 
behavior of the workers themselves, 
and the work flow from inception 
to completion. The physical scatter- 
ing need not interfere with this su- 
pervision. 


Training. Training continues sys- 
tematically under this organization. 
New employees are sent along with 
more experienced ones to learn the 
ropes; and, since this training is 
highly individualized, a new em- 
ployee can start producing sooner 
than he would if merely handed an 
assignment on the usual do-or-die 
basis. 


WHICH PATTERN TO USE? 


= The completely centralized staff 
is probably the easiest to organize 
and control. Its supervisor and staff 
share common interests, _back- 
grounds, training, and present func- 
tion, and the lines are short. The 
functional homogeneity of the 
group facilitates its use when and 
where needed, and estimates and 
similar bookkeeping are simplified 
because accumulated performance 
records are available. It is reason- 
ably economical because the maxi- 
mum use can be made of its mem- 
bers in both active and stagnant pe- 
riods. A group like this can conduct 
systematic training, leading to con- 
sistency of effort, good morale, and 
professional status. It can comfort- 
ably house employees of both upper 
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wri Fifties and the Jim Walter Corporation and counsel, the Jim Walter Corporation Heller financing functions at nearly 
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profit from ample land, 
water and convenient 
markets right 


at the top of Florida 


Build your plant where 410 million 

gallons of water flow daily past a 650-acre 
site—at Boulogne, Florida, four miles 
south of Folkston, Georgia. Here you find 
rich resources close to Jacksonville and 

the big North Florida market, an 
estimated 900 workers within a 30-mile 
radius, and dependable transportation 
services on the main line of Atlantic 

Coast Line. 

Other advantages include: 

e U.S. Highways 1, 23, 301—one mile east 
e Kight-foot river channel at site 

e Convenient Georgia and Florida beaches 


industrial site at Boulogne. Florida 


GEORGIA 


— 
> 
C 


FLORIDA 


ATLANTIC 


For details on this or other good sites 
in the Southeast Coastal 6, write or call. 
Inquiries held confidential, 


Direct Inquiries to: 

R. P. Jobb 

Assistant Vice-President 
Department M-101 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Jacksonville, Florida 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
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and lower grades of professional 
and technological skill because they 
are directed and evaluated in rela- 
tion to each other instead of against 
some generalized company-wide 
scale. 

A manager might select this pat- 
tern when he has several people in 
the same specialty, when he wants 
to delegate their supervision, when 
he needs to be able to throw the 
entire group into a task with a min- 
imum of dislocation, and when he is 
seeking reasonable economy. 


s The decentralized pattern is bet- 
ter suited to the more familiar sup- 
port functions that do not require 
complex training, supervision, and 
evaluation. It brings the supporting 
specialist into close contact with 
the group he serves and enables 
him to become expert in the group’s 
function of subject material. It is 
the most economical of the three 
patterns because it does not create 
another supervisory position. It 
cannot provide for specialist train- 
ing. It is relatively inflexible be- 
cause the individuals cannot easily 
be shifted around to handle peak 
loads. 


# The structurally organized but 
physically scattered group of spe- 
cialists provides an excellent means 
of administering the higher grades 
of professional skill, the greatest 
flexibility, good training potential, 
and the best opportunity for all the 
specialists to become expert in one 
phase of the firm’s business. It 
solves many personnel problems by 
its own internal flexibility and han- 
dles seasonal peaks by the external 
flexibility that enables it to keep 
pace with the waves of work 
through the office. It solves the 
touchy morale problem by provid- 
ing a means of treating profession- 
als like professionals, as far as con- 
trol, evaluation, and supervision are 
concerned. It requires more experi- 
ence, diligence, and competence in 
its supervisor than the centralized 
group does because he must move 
about to do his work, have consid- 
erable insight into the actual work 
problems of his people, and coordi- 
nate his effort with many different 
types of mainline supervisors. 

This pattern might conceivably 
cost a bit more than the other two, 
but it usually repays the extra cost 
in better service and support. s 
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Touch 


a button 
..get 


INSTANT 


Records, facts, figures—any information is 
available in seconds at the touch of a button 
with 3M Microfilm Products. 3M makes it so 
easy to put the magic of microfilm to work 
cutting the costs of paperwork—speeding 
business communications—saving valuable 
Space—in short, making filmwork easier, 
faster, less costly than paperwork. Find out 
now how you can put microfilm to work—get 
instant information—with 


3M MICROFILM 


PRODUCTS 





(hs, 
“& a, 


Miiwwesora [ffininc ano Affanuracturine company / My 
¢ i" 
1. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS Ad 

pare 7 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN 










INFORMATION! 


with 8M Microfilm Products 


ee eee 


BRAND 


— 





TAKE A LOOK— 

at the enlarged mi- 
crofilmed information 
on the bright view- 
ing screen of the 


TAKE A COPY— 

in seconds of any in- 
formation you want 
in 8% x 11 inch size. 
The ‘‘Filmac"’ Reader. 


THERMO-FAX “‘Fil- 
mac’"’ Reader-Printer. 
Touch a button and... 


Printer gives you an 
exact, clean copy. 







MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. FBM-101, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please send me facts about how I can get Instant Information with 
3M Microfilm Products. 


Name E RSM Ee Ee! Late Fit ee Oe 
Title wabichistecs :. 
Company a aero 
Address_______ : nN eR ee ee ee 
City Zone___ State 
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Is your computer tape truly clean? 


(If so, you must be using Ampex) 


Ampex is the first truly clean computer 
tape! It’s produced in a controlled atmos- 
phere, under the most rigid precautions. 
Every roll must pass intensive electrical 
and physical tests before packing. 

Then, when Ampex engineers are al- 
most sure it’s perfect, they take another 
step to insure it’s truly clean. They 
““bathe”’ it in a special chemical bath that 
removes all extraneous matter that might 
cause even a “temporary dropout.” 

But that’s notall. Every inch of Ampex 
Computer Tape is digitally checked to 
make sure every reel is completely error- 
free before it leaves the plant. What’s 
more, it’s tested on systems compatible 
with those it will be used on. 

Another thing about truly clean 
Ampex tape is that it keeps your system 


cleaner, too! The exclusive Ferro-Sheen 
process insures a smooth, clean surface 
that reduces headwear and oxide build- 
up ...so you have less costly downtime 
for cleaning! Ampex performs better and 
runs cleaner than any other tape! 

Some people say we take excessive 
precautions in making sure our tapes are 
truly clean and error-free. But this is the 
kind of deliberate excess that makes prod- 
ucts superior enough to be called Ampex, 
a name that’s known for perfection! 

To test Ampex superiority, compare 
our computer tape, at 556 BPI, against 
any other tape made. See for yourself 
what Ampex can do! 

Incidentally, as you may have guessed, 
it just naturally follows that our Instru- 
mentation Tapes are the finest available! 


AMPEX MAGNETIC TAPE PRODUCTS 
Opelika, Alabama 
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by Harry J. Johnson, M.D. 


The executive asks the doctor 


Q What should | know about cholesterol? Does if influence 


coronary heart disease? 


A. Cholesterol is a fatty substance 
circulating in the blood. When ab- 
normally increased it may con- 
tribute to undesirable changes in 
the lining of the artery walls. These 
arterial changes come about very 
gradually over a period of many 
years. 

The rate of progress 
depends upon many 
factors, some of which 
are known; many more 
are unknown. The ad- 
verse influence of high 
blood pressure, over- 
weight, smoking and 
elevated blood choles- 
terol has been estab- 
lished. 

Abnormally ele- 
vated blood choles- 
terol tends to run in 
families. Diet per se 
seems to be relatively 
unimportant as a cause 
of high blood cholesterol. Once the 
cholesterol is abnormally elevated, 
then diet restriction becomes very 
important as a therapeutic measure. 
Diet restriction, as a high choles- 
terol preventative for normal per- 
sons as well as those with elevated 
cholesterol levels, does not seem to 
be indicated. 

In a study of 3,000 executives re- 
cently examined at my office, 13% 
were found to have an elevated 
cholesterol (over 250 mg.). But there 
was no direct correlation between 
high fat diet and high cholesterol 
level. The executives who consist- 
ently ate a high fat diet did not 
have an average cholesterol level 
higher than the group. We did 
find that overweight and high 
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blood pressure were identified with 
moderately increased cholesterol 
levels. 

Those executives who smoked 
cigarettes had a higher average 
blood cholesterol. Among those 
who smoked a package or more of 
cigarettes daily we found a 25% in- 
crease in the num- 
ber with abnormally 
high blood cholesterol 
(more than 250 mg.) 
as compared with 
non-smokers. 

Other studies indi- 
cate that excessive in- 
take of food of any 
kind tends to cause an 
increase in cholester- 
ol. This is particularly 
true if there is an ac- 
companying increase 
in weight. 

A very careful study 
recently reported by 
Jolliffe and Rinsler, in New York, 
showed that 80% of the men with 
high blood cholesterol who were 
placed under careful diet control 
experienced an average drop in 
cholesterol level. Normal choles- 
terol levels were only slightly low- 
ered by diet. In the diet prescribed, 
animal fats were markedly re- 
stricted. Vegetable fats, especially 
corn oil, were allowed in fairly gen- 
erous amounts. 

Based upon our present knowl- 
edge, I believe it is fair to conclude 
that when the cholesterol level is 
within normal range (under 250 
mg.) and the weight is normal, radi- 
cal changes in diet are not indi- 
cated. When a high cholesterol 
level is present, quite rigid restric- 





Earn this high rate 
of dividend and get 
one of these valu- 
Current able free gifts 
Rate .. + from this mod- 
ern 53 year old 
Association. Save 
by Mail...and we 
will handle all 
details for you. 
= 








MONEY IN BY 
THE 15th EARNS 
FROM THE Ist! 


—memumz££, POLAROID CAMERA KIT 
[ -—. “ Free with $2,000 Account 
> G.E. CLOCK RADIO 
tee” «Free with $1,000 Account 
G.E. ALARM CLOCK 
Free when opening account 
for $€00 or more. 








53 YEARS - 1908-1961 


CITY SAVINGS 


rt selear wale), | 


1656 W. Chicago Avenue « Chicago, II! 
ASSETS OVER $22.000,000.00 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 











st Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 
—Spotlighted by Color 


~\. Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves 
“Money, Prevents Errors 


~<A, Simple to operate — Type or Write on 

Cards, Snap in Grooves 

+ Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 


FREE Without Ostigation 


with cards 














Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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Florida 
means 


BUSINESS... 

















FLORIDA'S ASSURANCE POLICY = ae ( A | 


ae Sepa. 
““You have my personal assurance of a sunny business climate (© = ol VA 
here in Florida. You have positive assurance of every aid and <p> A 
assistance possible from our Florida Development Commis- oe 


sion and from the overwhelming majority of our businessmen, F 
industrialists, and financiers. We have everything to make your 

large and small enterprise healthy and successful. Write, wire 

or phone us TODAY. The only thing better than a FLORIDA 
vacation is having your plant here.” 


; Governor 
State of Florida 
INVESTIGATE DEBT-FREE 


Florida 


..-A 10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Mr. Wendell Jarrard, Chairman 
FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Box 4115B, Tallahassee, Florida 


— 
| 
| 

Please send me “Plant Location Guide,” containing | 

all the facts about FLORIDA’S opportunities for 

eune Om pe yy . New Industry, the 10 BILLION DOLLAR CON. | 
cocaTene TOF <w on. SUMER MARKET, Labor, Climate, Schools, | 

& | Natural Resources, Favorable Tax Structure. | 

| 
| 
| 





| a eh eas calves adi teadgie 


Ask about free film | 
** Profile of Progress” [_ City snakes mconngebiwasadnurietesa Zone...... AN er eo oa 
~ FLORIDA FOR CONVENTIONS—Write for free information 
on Florida’s wonderful facilities for your group meeting. 
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tion of animal fat in the diet is de- 
sirable. 

Until recently heart attacks were 
considered to be caused by harden- 
ing of the arteries and accepted as 
an accompaniment of advancing 
years and quite inevitable. This 
simple explanation is no longer 
adequate. Now the development of 
coronary heart disease is believed 
to be influenced by a number of 
factors, such as_ heredity, over- 
weight, high blood pressure, lack 
of exercise, smoking, stress and 
frustration, in addition to an ab- 
normally high blood cholesterol 
level. 

When several of these factors 
exist in the same person, the harm- 
ful effect of each is superimposed 
on the other. 

In a four-year study of men be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 62 at 
Framingham, Mass., it was found 
that a blood cholesterol level of 
over 260 significantly increased the 
hazard of a coronary attack. Over- 
weight men had double the normal 
incidence of heart attacks and high 
blood pressure increased the hazard 
_ six times. 
| When all three were present in 
'the same person the chances of a 
coronary attack were increased by 
14. times. When cholesterol is 
within normal range we should con- 
centrate on other “anti-coronary” 
routines such as: loss of weight, 
eight hours sleep, regular exercise, 
less smoking, and less office work 
at home. 

If you elect to disregard all the 
sage counsel of the learned medi- 
cos, you have a 50-50 chance of 
reaching the traditional three score 
and 10. 

Those of you who unfortunately 
are already in the less attractive 
categories of high cholesterol, over- 
weight, and high blood pressure 
can significantly reduce the hazard 
of coronary artery disease by fol- 
lowing the “anti-coronary” rules. 
It’s a “do-it-yourself” program. You 
have to decide whether a new ap- 
proach to the routines of life is 
worth the possible gains. How 
about it? = 








Dr. Harry J. Johnson is medical 
director of Life Extension Examiners. 
Founded in 1914, the organization 
conducts health examination pro- 
grams for executives in companies 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
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YF hat 


copywriters 


don t know 





about top 


management 


A great myth surrounds the American 
“top manager.” 

Seen from behind a copyman’s type- 
writer, he’s a man who, after years 
of struggle to reach the top, now finds 
himself well above the day-to-day op- 
erations of his company. He sits be- 
hind a clean desk and deals in trends, 
statistics, and long range planning. 
Policy is his practice and only rarely 
does he descend from his executive 
suite to concern himself with problem- 
solving that can be handled at line 
levels. 


But this 
isa myth 





Not that the average top manager 
wouldn’t like to see himself as the 
copyman describes him. It’s an image 
of management he held himself on 
his way to the top. In fact, he has an 
uneasy feeling that he should be play- 
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ing this mythical role—tnat he 
shouldn't be in the thick of things in 
his company—that day-to-day opera- 
tions are not his concern. 

But, deep in his heart, he recog- 
nizes that it’s impossible in his firm. 
Turning a profit isn’t a function that 
he can delegate. 


What 
perpetuates 
this myth? 


There’s nothing evil about 
this myth. Its part of the 
great American dream. It 
hurts nobody. But it does con- 
fuse advertising men, and 
salesmen, and some sales 
managers. And it costs their 
companies money. 


Ignorance of the business market, it- 
self, helps to keep this legend current. 
Too few marketing men have been 
exposed to the raw statistics which 
outline American business. For exam- 
ple: 
*of the 412 million companies in 
the U.S., only 38,000 are big 
enough to employ over 100 people. 
*of these 38,000 big companies, 
only 500 have over 2500 workers. 
Consider for a moment the difference 
between a top manager’s job in a 
giant firm with over 2500 people, and 
a man who heads up a merely “big” 
company. Both of these companies 
must perform all of the same business 
functions—sales, production, account- 
ing, purchasing, financing, etc. The 
giant firm has echelons of specialists 
on its organization chart to do the 
job. But the merely big company 
must spread its relatively fewer men 
so that they can double in brass. In 
these firms, policy and operations are 
often one and the same thing from 
the point of view of the man who 
must carry them out. He simply wears 
a dozen different hats, and he is sel- 
dom aware of it when he makes the 
switch from policy to practice and 
from line to staff. 





Why is this important to an 
advertising man—or a sales 
manager? How can it cost a 
company money if it doesn’t 
recognize the two roles of a 
top manager? Stated simply: 
your company’s sales effort 
should be concentrated on 
top management because 
they are your company’s 
prime prospects if your prod- 
uct or service will help them 
turn a profit. 





Does top 
management 
get into 
purchasing? 


If a top manager is a consistent factor 
in day-to-day operations, it’s logical 
that he gets into purchasing, too. But 
you don’t have to depend on logic, 
alone. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT maga- 
zine recently retained John T. Fosdick 
Associates to conduct depth interviews 
with 150 top management men about 
their involvement and interest in 16 
different operational areas of their 
companies. They also asked the de- 
gree to which these men took part in 
purchasing 16 different products or 
services used by their companies. 
Here are a few of the extraordinarily 
important facts that were uncovered: 


*In 65% of all large firms, a small 
group of four or fewer corporate 
officers were in on all final deci- 
sions, including purchasing. 


*Even in many giant firms, a hand- 
ful of men participate in all deci- 
sion-making. 


*Purchasing power is retained at 
virtually every step to the sale— 
from initiation of an idea, to select- 
ing the supplier, to setting budget, 
to final approval. 


Facts like these account for the 
reason why BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT magazine concentrates its 
editorial service and circulation 
delivery to just those men who 
are top managers in firms with 
over 100 employees. 
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The man 
Robert C. Meissner 


The company 
Meissner Engineers, Inc. 
Chicago 


The designers 
Meissner's staff 





Function determines form 


emus This deskless of- 
fice is designed to blend function 
and form into an attractive, effi- 
cient unit. 

When Meissner Engineers, Inc. 
moved into new offices in Chicago, 
company officials decided to base 
the design on an old engineering 
axiom—make form follow function. 

President Robert C. Meissner 
said he wanted an office that would 
provide an attractive setting for 
his meetings and conferences, fa- 
cilitate his continual note taking, 
make it easy for him to work with 
his secretary, and spread out blue- 
prints. 








He also expressed a desire for a 
totally relaxing atmosphere, since 
he normally spends from 12 to 19 
hours a day in his office. 

President Meissner specified an 
office that could seat 12 people 
around a large flat surface of some 
kind for papers and blueprints. 

No conventional office furnish- 
ings could meet these requirements, 
so the company’s engineers went to 
work to design a special office. 

A three-piece sectional sofa was 
designed to completely fill one end 
of the room. It comfortably seats 
10 people. 

What looks like a massive cock- 
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for this unconventional office 


ra tail table was placed within the 
ce hollow formed by the three sides of 
19 the sofa. It serves as a conference an 
table and also a substitute desk top. aw 
ail The only other furnishings consist Modern paintings hung around the office add to the 
ple of two rather plain but comfortable wre. emo” bay Gio pe mae lg ag papers 
ies chairs. provide ample—but restful lighting effects. 
To help create a relaxing atmos- 
sh- phere the office was soundproofed, 
its. lined with thick carpets, and pro- RIGHT 
to vided with rheostats that control The striking pattern of the drapes and the unfinished 
the amount of light. Paintings by rough brick wall reflect Mr. Meissner’s 
yas contemporary artists hang on the individuality. His secretary is located beyond doorway. 
nd walls. 
ats The result: a striking office form 
that follows the executive’s work 
ck. methods. = 
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Intolerant! 


The Monro-Matic® Calculator doesn’t trust you to remember anything. Instead, 
this intolerant perfectionist uses its own memory dials to accumulate products 
and quotients while computing results in an entirely different set of dials. All the 
while doing several figuring functions simultaneously. You might find its per- 
fection insufferable if it weren’t for the fact that it does so many things so well 
it can’t help but save you money. It’s backed by a same-day service organization 
of Monroe offices in 370 cities in this country—and in major cities throughout 
the world. You'll find our people prompt, courteous and skilled—as you will our 


sales representatives. Call one. He’ll be more than pleased to give you full details 


on this cost-saving Monro-Matic® Calculator. MONROE LH 





GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY - A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Manager asks expert 


by Dr. Robert N. McMurry 


CAN YOU TAKE AWAY FRINGE BENEFITS GRACEFULLY? 


Question: Some of the fringe bene- 
fits we've been giving our workers 
for years are beginning to nickel 
and dime us to death. 

For example, we leased parking 
space for years from a nearby hotel. 
But now we've so many employees 
that this is becoming a major ex- 
pense. It’s the same with our an- 
nual picnic, which the company has 
traditionally paid for. This summer 
it cost us several thousand dollars. 
The coffee and donuts we have pro- 
vided free in the mornings are soon 
going to have to be paid for by the 
workers themselves. 

I'd like to reduce the grumbling 
and complaining as much as _ pos- 
sible when the company stops pick- 
ing up the tab for these conven- 
iences. I know I got myself into this 
boat, but can you suggest a way I 
can get out gracefully? 


Answer: The best way to get rid of 
really burdensome fringe benefits is 
to convert them to cash via a gen- 
eral wage increase. 

This is not as expensive as it 
sounds because, fringe benefits or 
no, you will have to raise wage 
levels whenever your rates get out 
of line with those in the community. 
Unless the other businesses in your 
community are providing equiva- 
lent fringe benefits, there is no rea- 
son why you can't drop some of 
these benefits providing you give 
the employees at least the dollar 
equivalent in a wage increase. 

Bear in mind, however, that there 
may be a very real difference be- 
tween the cost of a benefit to the 
company and its value to the em- 
ployee. Suppose, for example, that 
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through your special leasing deal 
you are able to park an employee's 
car for 50 cents per day. But if it 
would cost him 75 cents per day as | 
an individual, he isn’t going to be 
happy with a 50 cent per day in- 
crease in his pay—unless you still 
make it possible for him to park for 
that fee. Perhaps you should con- | 
tinue your leasing arrangement but | 
charge the employee for a monthly 
parking permit. And, explain the 
reasons for doing so. 

Notice also that you'll have to 
provide the same pay increase to an 
employee who walks or rides a bus 
to work. 

Therefore, the wage hike may 
seem to cost you more than the 
employee benefit. But don't forget 
you will probably have to raise 
wages eventually, so the net result 
is still a saving. 

Many companies now finance 
their company picnics and similar 
recreational activities through the 
proceeds of vending machines used 
by the employees. Once you have 
given an offsetting wage increase, 





GOT A PERSONNEL 
PROBLEM? 
Send it for treatment (your 
anonymity preserved, of 
course) to: | 


Manager asks expert, 


c/o Business Management 
22 W. Putnam Ave., 


Greenwich, Conn. 


























OFFICE PARTITION-ETTES 


Arnot Partition-ettes by Royal origi- 
nated with the modular concept of of- 
fice design. No other line in the field 
has since concentrated or specialized 
to the same degree. The diversity, econ- 
omy, and flexibility of product resulting 
from this experience is Arnot’s alone, 
but can be yours. Partition-ettes are an 
integral part of the exciting modular 
concept of office design and only Royal 
gives you such flexibility, such com- 
pleteness, such quality! Write for all 
the other features that make Arnot 
Partition-ettes PROVEN! 


@eeeeeoeee0ed@ee@e0e0eee2080 
Arnot Furniture Division 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


Dept. 4-3, One Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
Please send me the Partition-ette® story. 


Name 
Firm. 
Address. 
City. co a ee 
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OFFICE FURNITURE 
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THE 


pracemeatlr 
SERIES 
WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 


With the introduction of new modu- 
lar groupings, the slim, linear Space- 
master Series now offers executive 
and secretarial arrangements with 
distinctive features in each planned 
for individual convenience and work 
performance. 


WRITE TODAY for colorful catalog 
showing all the pieces in this com- 


plete line — along with the name 
of nearest dealer. Sent promptly on 
request. 





eae 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
JASPER, INDIANA 
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RECORD STORAGE. 
STORAGE- — 


RECORD 






RECORD 
TORAGE 





ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 


ABOUT RECORD STORAGE 
IN 2 FREE BOOKLETS 


Send for your FREE ‘‘Manual of 
Record Storage Practice” telling you how 
long to retain or destroy business records. 
It outlines an easy-to-do storage plan 
for inactive records. 

With the Manual we will send our New 
Catalog on Record Storage Filing Equip- 
ment. Learn the facts thatevery business- 
man should know about record storage. 


Clip ad to your letterhead and mail to: 


o Record Specialists Since 1918 


9 4 
FopuC” 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, tl. 
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you may wish to do this, too. (How- 
ever, its smart to let an employee- 
elected committee decide exactly 
how the vending machine funds 
should be spent rather than you 
setting up an arbitrary use for them.) 

As to the “coffee and” which you 
now provide, I'd be a little careful 
about getting rid of it. This little 
touch may be worth its weight in 
gold as a recruiting gimmick and 
also as a good morale builder. If 
you do get rid of it, be sure to keep 
“pay for your own” refreshments 
available at or as close to the em- 
ployees’ places of work as possible. 
Otherwise you'll much 
working time on coffee and coke 
breaks that it will more than can- 
cel the savings you would receive 
on food costs. 

Employee benefits are _ tricky 
things. Frequently, a small outlay 
buys a king’s ransom in goodwill. 
Other times, benefits can cost a for- 
tune yet generate little employee 
goodwill. (This is particularly likely 
to be the case if they are selected 
by management as what the em- 
ployees “ought to want” rather than 
in response to the real needs and 
wishes of the employees.) In many 
instances the emplovees would 
rather have the extra cash than a 
fringe benefit they don't really 
want or need. 

But when employees become at- 
tached to a fringe benefit (and in 
fact view it as their “due”), it’s hard 
to take it away without stirring up 
ill will. 

Better make the missing 
benefit is replaced with something 
equally as attractive. Our experi- 
ence shows that a wage jump, in 
lieu of the missing fringe benefits, 
will often do the trick. = 


lose so 


sure 





About 
the 
author 


Dr. Robert N. McMurry is a manage- 
ment consultant and psychologist with 
25 years of experience in solving busi- 
ness problems concerning people. His 
new book, McMurry’s Management 
Clinic (Simon and Schuster, 1960, 
$4.95), contains solutions to scores of 
common “people problems.” 





BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





easy mounting 
on any surface 


Now Boston’s all-metal pencil sharp- 
eners can be mounted anywhere. 
There is a Boston for every purpose 


and the mounting kit fits 
every model. All sharpeners 
are guaranteed for 1 year. 


= 
BOSTON 
—_ 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN i, N.J. 
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“PRAC 
TRAIN 
“‘LELL 
SELL 


KOOLITE MODEL 7000 
Coolest, brightest, quietest 
overhead projector you can 
buy. Send for facts! 


Write 
today 


BUHL OPTICAL CO. 


1003 Beech Ave. °* Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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COR Yc ORPORATION 


A leading producer of world-famous 
— oe “products for better electric living” 
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“NCR PAPER saves us 


its entire yearly cost...every nine months.” 
—CORY CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NCR Paper (No Carbon Required) is a valued ‘busi- and speeds important communications. 
ness friend’ for us. We’ve used it for years for many re- “Our experience with NCR Paper shows it saves 
ports and forms. time and effort every time we use it. Its many advan- 
“New NCR Paper three-part Report of Call forms tages are so outstanding that we estimate NCR Paper 
enable our territory managers to give concise, fast, daily easily saves us its entire yearly cost, every nine months.” 
sales reports to their sales managers. In addition, NCR 
Paper memo forms make it easy for traveling Cory ex- : 
ecutives to write ‘Quick Action’ memos to home office it Sania ted Cornnbatien 
and field personnel. 
“Our NCR Paper forms always provide clean, clear, 
easy-to-read copies. Originals and copies are picked up 


Sai ‘aver ach’ Giada GAR oe ge ee eee NCR PAPER 
ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER FLIMINATES 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, onio W@LUCLU\ Me aa 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Suddenly 
you re 
in 
Outer 


Space 


Sa seit 
ae ell 
because you “/aunched” 
the MOST UNUSUAL 
Christmas gift-giving  pro- 
gram for customers, employ- 
ees and friends EVER 
SEEN! 


kkk 


...and your customers, high 
in their praise of this SEN- 
SATIONAL idea, put you 
“into orbit’ with their 
“THANK YOU’S” for your 
unique and wonderful re- 
membrance. Their apprecia- 
tion of course, opened the 
door to ADDITIONAL 
SALES! Even your employ- 
ess and friends showed their 
appreciation in the many 
small ways ONLY YOU 


ele lommebelel=bacie-belee 


KKK 


If you buy gifts (between 
$7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you'll surely want to see this 
unusually practical, sensa- 
tionally simple and refresh- 
ingly different way of saying 
“THANK YOU" to the peo- 
ple who are IMPORTANT 
TO YOU AND YOUR 
COMPANY. 

Man 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION... Iefan 
COouPoN 
a er a a a a OD AY 


Automated Gift Plan, Inc. 
80 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


MM- BA 











EMER HM MK HH 








> a We use approx. _ Gifts on the $7.50 to $100.00 price range Bag 
+ + + + + HH + % HH 
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better ways 


to run a business 


Here's a way to 


SPEED CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH AUTOMATIC DICTATION 

Here's a system that supplies 
1300 executives with an instant dic- 
tating service. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, links 1300 executives to a 
stenographic pool with the help of 
telephones. The automatic dictating 
system works like this: 

An executive picks up his tele- 
phone and dials a special three 
digit department number. This 
hooks him up with one of 41 spe- 
cial recording machines. An auto- 
matic voice relay starts and stops 
the recorder with the sound of his 
voice. 

One attendant is on duty to 
watch the 41 recorders. When tapes 
are finished she takes them out and 


One attendant handles the 41 re- 
cording machines for new automatic 
telephone dictating system. 


sends them to a secretarial pool for 
typing. 

When the letters are ready for 
signature they are sent to the 
proper department by means of a 
conveyor belt. 

An early indication of the sys- 
tem’s effectiveness is that it handles 
up to 13,000 pieces of correspond- 
ence per week. 


Here's a way to 


HAVE A SMOOTH MOVE 
WITH LONG RANGE PLANNING 

Some companies can change lo- 
cations without losing a single work 
hour, if they plan for it carefully. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, conducted 
“business as usual” when it moved 
22 blocks uptown a few weeks ago. 
This despite the fact that 7,350 em- 
ployees and 75,000 pieces of equip- 
ment were moved. The move took 
1,800 van loads. Among some of the 
staggering totals of equipment 
moved were: 6,626 desks, 7,159 
legal- and letter-size files, 2,203 
card files, 1,500 tables, and 500 sup- 
ply cabinets. 

The smooth move was the result 
of long range scientific planning. 

The mover, Weissberger Moving 
& Storage Co., Inc., New York, 
started listing and planning how to 
move Equitable’s equipment two 
years ago. 

Equitable was moved in opera- 
tional clusters of five. Each cluster 
was composed of departments and 
segments of departments which re- 
search found desirable to keep to- 
gether in the interest of operational 
efficiency. One cluster was moved 
per week during the five-week mov- 
ing period. 

Moving hours were from 6:00 
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© 1961 ROYAL MCBEE 


You can buy Royal Electric typewriters outright, of course. where. Another advantage to the Royal Lease Plan: You 
Many firms do. But you can also lease them through the _ deal directly with the manufacturer, an arrangement as 
Royal Electric Typewriter Lease Plan. Many » reliableasthe Royal Electricitself. Findouthow 
firms do that, too. Leasing gives you full use QYAL a Royal Electric Lease Plan can be tailored to 
of any number of Royal Electrics without your special needs. Contact your nearest rep- 
having to invest working capital needed else-  srecuisrsin susiness macumes resentative of the Royal McBee Corporation. 
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DONT GET TRAPPED 
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Many areas offer plant space ata 
low cost per square foot. 


BAIT: 
But what about the high cost of 


TRAP: financing? 


AVOID THIS TRAP! In WESTern PENNsylvania, not only is the 
cost of plant space low, but it can be 100% financed at average inter- 
est rates as low as 334%. 


For details, send coupon to 


WEST PENN 
POWER 


an operating unit of ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM 


WESTern 


PENNsylvania 





WEST PENN POWER 
Area Development Department 


Phone: TEmple 7-3000 
Greensburg, Pa. 


(area code 412) 


Yes, I'd like details about WESTern PENNsylvania’s long-term, low- 
cost financing plan. 

















Name__ Title 
Company. 

Address Telephone 
City Zone State 
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p.m. until midnight during the 
week and from 8:00 a.m. until mid- 
night on Saturday. This kept the 
move from interfering with the 
work day. 

Equitable employees were kept 
completely informed of the prog- 
ress of the move. As their turn ar- 
rived, they closed their desks in the 
old office at the end of one day, and 
reopened them in the new office on 
the next. 

This kind of pre-planning could 
work to make your move smooth. 


Here's a way to 


BUILD PROFITS WITH FREE 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 

Many companies are creating 
new profits by taking advantage of 
the research and information re- 
sources of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The department gives helpful 
free information to businessmen in- 
terested in: 

1. Domestic marketing. 

2. Foreign outlets. 

3. Community development. 

4. Government patents and tech- 
nical research. 

A short letter to the Commerce 
Department in Washington, D.C. or 
to any of its 33 branches through- 
out the nation could bring in- 
creased business to you. For in- 
stance: 

The department’s Los Angeles 
field office supplied a vitamin com- 
pany with names of potential for- 
eign distributors. The company 
made arrangements with several 
distributors on the list and received 
more than $40,000 worth of new 
business in three months. 

The department arranged for 
many industries to take part in the 
1961 Tokyo International Trade 
Fair. Results: American exhibitors 
rang up more than $3 million in 
sales. 


Here's a way to 


GAIN EMPLOYEE GOODWILL 
BY SHARING REWARDS 

You can boost employee goodwill 
by letting them share in the extra 
rewards of a job well done. 

The employees of Texas Buta- 
diene & Chemical Corp.’s Lyondell 
plant, Channelview, Texas, recently 
participated in the slicing of a 
$6,300 pie. 

The $6,300 
Workmen’s 


was a rebate on 
~ . : 
Compensation — Insur- 
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ance. The plant had earned it for 
not having a loss-of-time accident 
during a three-year period. Each 
employee received 25 silver dollars. 
Management feels that showing 
its appreciation in this way will en- 
hance employee goodwill. It also 
serves as a graphic reminder to 
keep employees safety-conscious. 


Here's a way to 


TRAIN FUTURE MANAGERS 
WITH SUMMER GAMES 

Procter & Gamble is training 
future plant managers by inviting 
college students to one-week train- 
ing sessions. Most of these students 
are just a year away from gradua- 
tion. 

P&G's program is a unique busi- 
ness simulation exercise designed 
to give college students an under- 
standing of the interaction of 
people, materials, money and _ fa- 
cilities in a manufacturing manage- 
ment situation. 

During the exercise, each partici- 
pant faces problems in eight areas: 
scheduling, quality control, produc- 
tion, management staffing and or- 
ganization, process improvements, 
employee relations, cost control, 
and community relations. 

These problems are based on 
actual problems that confronted 
P&G plant managers. They are 
given to the students in the form of 
memoranda, from various members 
of the staff and from the division 
manager, correspondence from out- 
side the company, and even such 
varied sources as product samples 
and a radio broadcast. 

The program is designed to lead 
to the following results: 

1. Aid the student in career de- 
cisions. 

2. Give the trainee an _ under- 
standing of the highly complex and 
challenging nature of a plant man- 
agers responsibilities. 

3. Give the trainee an under- 
standing of the P&G management 
philosophy which calls for the plant 
manager to have full responsibility 
of all phases of his plant’s opera- 
tions. 

4. Provide the student with 
knowledge of P&G organization 
and operations. 

Provide the student with real- 
istic simulated experience in plant 
management. 
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Waiting for the mail 


promotes newspaper reading! 


The newspaper readers could be 
hard at work if the morning mail was 
opened and distributed earlier. Just think 
of all the time saved and work done—if 
you had a MailOpener. 

e A MailOpener opens envelopes, any 
size or weight, far faster, neater and more 
efficiently than mail opening can be done 
by hand. Snips a hairline sliver off the 
edge of envelopes, leaves contents intact. 

e@ Three models of MailOpeners to fit 
your requirements; hand operated, or 
electric and automatic, for a little mail 
or a lot. 

e Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration, no obligation. Or 
send for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of 
latest postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILOPENERS 


Pitney- Bowes, Inc. 
4564 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


«-. originator o; the postage meter... 


149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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When reports go to “The Boss,” 


How to Please the Boss... 


, SAVE EXECUTIVE TIME © REDUCE REFERENCE ERRORS © BUY NEW 


why not make them error-free, more \ 


readable, quick and easy to use 
for comparisons and figure 
analysis. Everyone will be pleased. . 
New Hano VERTI-BAR Tab 
Forms with shaded vertical 

or horizontal columns are the 
answer. They are worth looking 
into right away. 

EASY REFERENCE 


NO EXTRA COST 
FREE SAMPLES 


PHILIP 


COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office and Factory 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 





Branch Plant — MT. OLIVE, ILLINOIS 











Company 
Street ........ 


City ... 
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Executive compensation 
continued from page 50 


strong incentive. Thus another pur- 
pose of stock options is defeated. 

Also, executives may be tempted 
to cash in and retire early, a very 
real hazard for the company. 

No stock option plan nor any 
stock purchase plan offers the com- 
pany any tax deductions. Thus 
when options are exercised, the 
company is parting with stock for 
less than it could get on the open 
market. This type of “paper loss” 
receives no tax consideration. 
Trends. After IRS Acts in 1950 and 
1954 provided capital gains treat- 
ment for “restricted” option plans, 
their popularity shot up. 

Also, recessions do not seem to 
have affected seriously the wide- 
spread use of stock options. Even 
when stock prices fell in 1956 and 
1957, studies show that companies 
were still pushing stock option 
plans. 

There is some variance from in- 
dustry to industry on the use of 
stock options. A 1957 NICB study 
turned up no insurance firms with 


stock options, and only 15% of the 
utilities polled had options. In each 
of the other major industry cate- 
gories, at least half of the compa- 
nies polled had an option plan. 
Options were most common in 
manufacturing (77% had them) and 
retailing (75% had options). A 1959 
study turned up much the same evi- 
dence. 

Use of options also varies with 
company size. An AMA study of 
more than 3,500 firms showed that 
of the larger companies ($100 mil- 
lion or more in sales), between 60% 
and 65% had stock options. Of small 
firms (those with under $10 million 
in sales), only 12% had such plans. 


6. PHANTOM 
STOCK PLANS 


Phantom stock has several names: 
pseudo-stock, shadow stock, stock- 
less stock, or simply, units. 

A phantom stock plan works like 
this, according to R. C. Smyth's 
book, Financial Incentives for Man- 
agement (McGraw-Hill): 

Stock units—or theoretical shares 
of stock—are awarded to executives 
as incentive bonuses. Usually when 





a dividend is declared on the com- 
pany’s common stock, the executive 
receives the same dividend in cash 
for each phantom share he has been 
given. (Sometimes the amount of 
the dividend is accrued until his re- 
tirement, termination or death.) 

Also, upon retirement or death 
(upon termination of employment 
in some cases), the individual or 
beneficiary) receives in 10 or more 
annual installments an amount 
equal to the aggregate increase in 
the “value” of the phantom shares 
allotted to him. 

To prevent vesting, such plans 

require that the participant agree 
to forfeiture clauses. 
Advantages. Phantom stock pro- 
vides many of the advantages of 
stock options, while eliminating the 
problem many executives face in 
paying for the stock. 

Also, since phantom stock is a 
type of deferred contingent com- 
pensation, it puts off the executive's 
tax to a time when his income will 
probably be lower. 

Most companies using phantom 
stock use it instead of cash or 
shares to give executives bonuses. 
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Quality Side 


... that's why experienced buyers single out Magline as the safe 
source for magnesium dock boards. They've discovered there is a 
big difference in dock boards. Other boards might offer some of 
the rugged, long life construction features that Magline has 
developed over the years ... but only Magliners provide all of 
them. Magline builds better dock boards, more of them, too. 
That's why you see so many around. Don't settle for less. Write | 
for ‘‘Guidelines For Selecting A Quality Dock Board,’’ Magline | 
Inc., P. O. Box 410, Pinconning, Michigan. 


MAGLINER MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS 
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SIMPLEST VISUAL 
SYSTEM FOR 


® Production 
Personnel 

Sales 

Data Processing 
Scheduling 
Machine Loading 
Charts—Graphs 


Visual Presentations 








MAGNETS MOVE 





NETIC =" 


PERSONNEL CONTROL fest so G8 


SM ee 
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FASTEST — AND EASIEST — OF ALL! 





COLORFUL 
MAGNETIC ELEMENTS PRICE LIST 
: & BROCHURE 
¢ show facts instantly BM 10 
* organize for action 
¢ eliminate mistakes SEeeeeaeng 


¢ get the job done 








PRICED FROM 


+38 


INCLUDING MAGNETIC 
ELEMENTS 


FREE 


Saeee88 
ON REQUEST 





Methods Research Corp. 


105AA Willow Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York 
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Disadvantages. There is a problem 
with the legality of using phantom 
stock. 

In a case involving a stockhold- 
ers suit against one of the oldest 
phantom stock plans, that of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., Federal 
District Court Judge Charles J. Mc- 
Namee ruled: 

“The market value of a stock is 
an unreliable index of the value of 
services rendered In times of 
prosperous business and rising mar- 
ket prices, a company may be 
obliged to pay retirement benefits 
in amounts grossly disproportionate 
to the value of services and which 
constitute waste or misuse of cor- 
porate funds.” 

He also held that the system 
gives the executive all the financial 
benefits of stock ownership with 
none of the risks. He also said that 
a stockholder selling at a profit gets 
that profit from another purchaser 
on the open market, while in the 
Consolidation Coal Co. plan, “a 
unit holder’s gains are paid by the 
corporation and constitute an addi- 
tion to the cost of operating the 
business. . y 

















new HOWE “500”. 


design features: 
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The court raised no objection, 

however, to units pegged to annual 
dividends, so long as no final set- 
tlements were based on the market 
price of the stock. 
Trends. An NICB study in 1960 
turned up only a smattering of 
phantom stock plans. The Confer- 
ence Board suggested that the 
growth of this plan may have been 
stunted by the above decision. 


7. STOCK 

PURCHASE PLANS 
Similar to the three other compen- 
sation plans involving stock, stock 
purchase plans aim to consolidate 
company and employee interest. 


Advantages. One advantage to the 
company, naturally, is to have em- 
ployees owning stock. This gets em- 
ployees thinking of company wel- 
fare. 

Such plans typically are company- 
wide, another advantage because 
they cannot be charged with being 
discriminatory in favor of execu- 
tives. 

Largely, stock purchase plans 
have the same plus values as stock 
option plans. 





Office space can be costly. Multi-purpose rooms 
help keep costs down. Such rooms can now be fur- 
; nished with a folding table that combines contem- 
porary, slim leg styling with “solid as a rock” 
rigidity—the new HOWE “500”. Consider these 


1. Unique construction eliminates visible leg braces. 


2. A 3” deep, flat black, baked enamel “apron” runs 
ond the table’s full length and across the ends. 















ould you believe it? This — f 


Introducing the first folding table to combine slim 
i leg styling with dependable structural rigidity —the 


Disadvantages. Having all employ- 
ees in on a stock purchase plan is 
a mixed blessing. You run the risk 
of losing goodwill—and creating 
personal hardships—if the value of 
the stock held by employees de- 
clines. 

There’s another disadvantage, 

too, similar to the weaknesses of 
stock options. There’s the problem 
of raising cash tor payments. Be- 
cause of this stumbling block, and 
because stock purchase plans _ in- 
volve much greater risk than stock 
option plans, these purchase plans 
are of little interest to executives, 
studies show. 
Trends. In spite of the risk in- 
volved if stock held by employees 
declines, a study four years ago 
showed there was widening accept- 
ance for stock purchase plans. More 
recent indications show that the 
trend for stock purchase plans is 
growing, if not necessarily as a top 
executive compensation plan. 

Most contemporary plans have 
found a way to offset the risk of 
declining stock values. Some sell 


the stock to employees at 15% be- 
low market price. Others give one 





quiet elegance. 
4. Legs ae fined in cole of sain chrome or 

flat black, baked enamel. : 
Good looking, the new HOWE “S00” is also s 
turally sound. Legs are 14%” square, 
tubing. Each leg has its own lock; all locks 
from a single lever at the table’s center. Ma 
secure legs in the folded position. 
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| share free for every five purchased. 
Still others allow the buyer to resell 
to the company at his purchase 
price any time in the following 10 
years. 


8. DEFERRED 
COMPENSATION 


Deferred compensation contracts 
(sometimes called employment con- 
tracts) are among the more impor- 
tant types of deferred pay for 
executives only. Unlike deferred bo- 
nuses, typical plans do not simply 
postpone compensation that would 
otherwise be paid currently, but 
























vehicles are leased. 








mew Mationallease .... 


FITS YOUR TRUCKING NEEDS? 


@ THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN—We take over all of your present truck and 
maintenance problems, help you reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, engineered and painted to your 
exact requirements, or will buy and recondition your present fleet. 

@ THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN—As your business expands, don’t use vital capital 
for more trucks, lease new ones as needed. 

@ THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN—<As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease it. In a few years all your 


@ THE PILOT PLAN—Instead of switching from ownership to leasing in all 
locations, select one location (or division) for a “pilot” operation using 
full-service leased trucks, comparing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain. 

LEASE FOR PROFIT — NATIONALEASE full-service truckleasing supplies 
everything but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, engineered and painted to 
your needs, garaged and expertly maintained. ONE invoice, NO worries. Devote 
your full time, ALL your capital to your own business! 

LEASE A NEW CHEVROLET or other fine truck and operate it as your own, 

with no investment, no upkeep, no headaches! 


rather 


provide specified annual 
payments for a period of years after 
retirement, disability or death. 


Advantages. From the company’s 
point of view, these contracts can 
help to recruit—as well as hold—ex- 
perienced talent. That’s because 
contracts can be shaped to out- 
weigh the benefits forfeited by 
changing jobs. 

From the executive's point of 
view, these contracts provide post- 
retirement and family protection, 
and probably will result in lower 
total taxes. 

From both viewpoints, an addi- 





National 
know-how; 


local controls 






—write for 


literature. 





One truck or a hundred; 
all types and sizes. 










NATIONAL 
TRUCK 
LEASING 
SYSTEM 


The ‘‘Lease- For-Profit’ Way! 





TRUCKS FOR RENT rox an nour: 








It’s smart to tie up with NATIONALEASE for a “flexible fleet”. Pay only for 
trucks that are producing—YOU ALWAYS HAVE A STANDBY FOR 
PEAK SEASONS OR EMERGENCIES. Your local NATIONALEASE affili- 
ate is in the ‘phone book and the yellow pages under National Truck Leas- 
ing System or write for facts and the name of the affiliate in your area— 


National know-how; local controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities in the U.S. and Canada 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE M-10, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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tional advantage is that older man- 
agers are not so reluctant to retire, 
since the deferred payments will 
help them maintain their standard 
of living. 

Disadvantages. There are several 
drawbacks to deferred compensa- 
tion contracts. One is their lack of 
appeal to younger executives. A 
second is possible jealousy of man- 
agers not offered such contracts. 
And there’s the risk of possible 
stockholder resentment against pay 
plans that tend more to lighten the 
tax load of highly paid executives 
than to provide incentive. 

Many deferred compensation 
contracts lack a vesting clause. This 
is a sore spot with many executives, 
who face the possibility of forfeit- 
ing the contract if they leave the 
firm before retirement age. One ex- 
ecutive refers to an employment 
contract without a vesting clause as 
“industrial peonage.” 

Another executive complaint is 
that employment contracts may not 
be fulfilled if the company does not 
prosper. They can, of course, resort 
to a suit, but even then there’s no 
guarantee the company will be able 
to fulfill its payment promises. 
Trends. A relative newcomer to the 
ranks of popular compensation 
plans, deferred pay contracts have 
rapidly increased in number. One 
survey of 600 major corporations in 
1956 showed that 26% of the firms 
had deferred compensation plans in 
effect—a 50% rise over the preceding 
year. Subsequent studies have 
shown that the trend is still on the 
rise. 


9. PENSION PLANS 


Like stock bonus and profit sharing 
plans, most pension plans cover 
enough employees to be “qualified” 
by the Treasury. The chief objec- 
tives are protection and tax advan- 
tage to the employee, rather than 
contribution to incentive. 


Advantages. Retirement and family 
protection, together with deferred 
taxable income, are the main ad- 
vantages of pension plans. They ve 
almost become a necessity in hiring 
for many companies. 

Disadvantages. Because pension 
plans typically extend to many 
levels of the company, they are not 
particularly coveted by executives 
as special compensation measures. 
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For that reason, they provide little 
incentive as such. 

Depending on how a _ pension 

plan is set up, there are several 
areas which can be advantageous 
or disadvantageous to the company 
and the executive. Areas of particu- 
lar concern—without entering a 
lengthy evaluation of them—are fi- 
nancing, vesting, funding and ad- 
ministration. Experts recommend 
careful analysis of each area before 
entering a pension plan arrange- 
ment—they can make or break the 
effectiveness of a pension agree- 
ment. 
Trends. There’s no question that 
pension plans are popular. Re- 
cently, they've become even more 
widely accepted (because of tax ad- 
vantage to the company and the 
executive), but some sources say 
the upswing will soon level off as 
other methods of compensation 
gain in popularity. 


10. SPLIT-DOLLAR 
INSURANCE PLANS 


Split-dollar insurance works like 
this. The policy is divided between 
the employer and the executive. 
Generally the cash surrender value 
is owned by the employer and the 
executive owns the rest. The com- 
pany pays net premiums equal to 
the yearly increase in cash value of 
the policy, and the executive makes 
up the difference. On an executive's 
death, the company receives pro- 
ceeds equal to the cash value of the 
policy, and the executive's bene- 
ficiary receives the rest. 
Advantages. The main objective of 
split-dollar insurance is protection, 
especially for the executive’s de- 
pendents. 

One advantage is that this insur- 
ance offers substantial benefits to 
managers without carrying a_ tax 
liability. That’s because the Treas- 
ury has ruled that the company’s 
premium payments do not make 
taxable income for executives, on 
the grounds that they are merely 
interest-free loans. 

The company can also tie the 
amount of protection to changing 
needs, as well as tailor protection 
to individual executive require- 
ments. Usually the executive’s pay- 
ments decrease as his need for in- 
surance protection drops. On the 
other hand, the company’s pay- 
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ments rise as its investment in the 
executive increases. 

One report says that where the 
plan is used, executives themselves 
seem to prefer it. In most cases, 
it is pretty much tied to their per- 
sonal life insurance programs. 
Disadvantages. From the company’s 
point of view, this is a questionable 
method of providing incentive. 
Also, the costs are not deductible 
as costs when they are paid. But, 
by the same token, the company is 
not taxed on the proceeds it re- 
ceives in the event of the execu- 
tive’s death. 





Trends. A 1957 survey showed 
that split-dollar insurance was not 
widely used. But some authorities 
attribute this to the fact that it 
emerged from a tax shadow only at 
the end of 1955. 

The outlook is for split-dollar 
insurance to grow, partly because it 
has been strongly endorsed to life 
insurance agents as a means of 
making sales. 


11. GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE PLANS 


Group life insurance is not gener- 
ally limited to executives; most 
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>" PROFIT DOLLARS 


by cutting filing costs with SPACEFINDERS! 


‘Profit dollars” in your filing department? Yes! We can show you how 
to cut costs, improve filing operation and discover ‘‘profit dollars”’ with 
Spacefinder Filing System. Write for brochure with the facts! 





SPACEFINDER CABINETS 














MONEY-SAVING SPACE- 
FINDER FILING SYSTEM 


... utilizes two unique files. These are welded cab- 
inet Spacefinders with retractable doors or open 
unit Spacefinders, where portable boxes “package” 
documents —to produce maximum flexibility and ver- 
satility. Both accomplish a better job for less money. 


You can make proven savings in filing time, increase 
efficiency 45 to 50%. Savings in time and space 
are documented, photographed, and signed—proven 
in Spacefinder installation case histories —by filing 
managers of typical businesses. Here are examples: 
Leading Oil Company — doubled efficiency, saved 
40% space. 


Data Processing Manufacturer—got copies of 
engineering drawings to personnel five times 
faster, used 50% less space. 


Savings and Loan Association—increased effi- 
ciency 50%, cut space required 40%. 


insurance Company — proven labor savings of 30 
to 35%! allowed large expansion in existing 
filing space. 





You can make savings like these! 
Write today for ‘‘Profit Dollars” 
brochure shown above —and find 
out how to cut costs on filing ! 
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often, it provides company-wide 
coverage. For this reason, it does 
not rank high as a means of incen- 
tive compensation. 
Advantages. Group life insurance is 
relatively inexpensive; rates are 
wholesale. It appeals to employees, 
since the employer pays for it. Un- 
insurables like it, since it is non- 
medical. Also, premiums are now 
deductible and it levies no income 
tax on the employee. 

There is, however, a form of 
group life insurance which is in- 
teresting to executives. These are 


the so-called “jumbo” certificates, 
which provide high coverage on 
management personnel (above $50,- 
000; $100,000 and even $1 million 
certificates on individual lives are 
not unknown). Even in the 25 states 
that have legislated against this 
jumbo group, the maximum is stil] 
$40,000. This restriction is often 
skirted by writing the group policy 
in states that do not have limiting 
laws. 

Disadvantages. One drawback is 
that group life coverage is not per- 
manent. Also, company contribu- 
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hanging folders by Globe-Wernicke 


Greatest thing since the typewriter! Verti-Swing hanging 
folders fit any filing system, automatically form a pocket that 


remains open while you're filing or finding and prevent papers from 


slumping or sagging. Movable folder tabs, always on an even level, 
are located at a glance. Verti-Swing hanging folders slide easily on 

a sturdy steel frame adaptable to any standard filing drawer. Available 
in legal and letter size, with 1/5 or 1/3 tab cut. 


“See your G/W dealer, listed in 
Yellow Pages under “Office 
Furniture” for complete line of 
“Secretary Approvea” filing 
supplies, or write us 
direct, Dept. F-10 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 
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THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
NORWOOD, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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tions to permanent insurance poli- 
cies are taxed as current income to 
the employees. 

There is also the question 

whether low group life insurance 
really interests executives. 
Trends. Although the use of group 
life insurance has moved up steadi- 
ly, the rate of growth has declined 
in recent years. 





Tax advantages for some 
bonus plans 


A few deferred payment plans for 
executives are classed as ‘‘qualified"’ 
plans by the Treasury Department. 
This accords them special tax treat- 
ment. 

According to Richard C. Smyth's 
book, Financial Incentive for Manage- 
ment (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1960), 
a plan must meet certain require- 
ments to ‘“‘qualify’’: 

It must meet certain detailed regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department. 

It must contain a definite and pre- 
determined formula for allocating 
employer contributions. 

It must not discriminate in favor of 
officers, stockholders, supervisors or 
other highly compensated employees. 

Provided all requirements are met, 
the employee is taxed only as and 
when he receives benefits under the 
plan, even though he had previously 
acquired a nonforfeitable right to 
them. If the money is paid in a lump 
sum, it may be treated as a long 
term capital gain, and taxed at a 
maximum of 25%. Under a qualified 
plan, the employee can deduct the 
money he pays a trust fund to finance 
the plan. 

The income from the trust fund is 
exempt from federal income taxation. 





12. SAVINGS 
INVESTMENT PLANS 


Savings plans, sometimes known as 
thrift or provident plans, are of 
some interest to executives, al- 
though designed primarily for the 
mass of salaried executives. Al- 
though the details differ, the basic 
principle is the same for all: em- 
ployees contribute regularly any- 
where from 3% to 10% of their base 
pay (5% is average). The company 
contributes an amount equal to any- 
where from one-third to 100% of 
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the hice dy contribution (50% is 
average). The combined money is 
turned over to a trustee for invest- 
ment in government bonds, com- 
pany stock or other common stock. 

About one-third of current plans 
allow the employee to decide how 
the money will be invested. 
Advantages. The biggest advantage 
uf these plans is favorable tax treat- 
ment. The employee's own deposit 
has already been taxed. He can 
withdraw his part of the contribu- 
tion at any time. Most plans make 
employees wait for some time be- 
fore they can touch the company’s 
contribution, too. The company part 
is taxable, including interest, divi- 
dends and security appreciation. 
But if the employee retires, or 
leaves the company permanently, 
he pays only a capital gains rate. 

An advantage to the company is 
that these contributions are now 
considered a cost of doing business 
before taxes. Therefore, the con- 
tributions are deductible. 

Also, a company can give lower 
level employees some of the advan- 
tages usually found only in deferred 
pay plans for top executives. The 
plan also broadens the market for 
company stock, and does so in a 
way that can minimize employee 
bitterness if the stock declines. 
Disadvantages. Again, this plan is 
more of a fringe benefit than it is 
an incentive. 

Also, if the money is used to buy 

company stock, the supply may run 
short. Another problem is that the 
company might be placing substan- 
tial company control in the hands 
of a trustee for an employee-owned 
fund. 
Trends. Savings plans are relatively 
recent. Their use in the oil and 
auto industries is fairly widespread, 
and signs predict that this plan will 
become popular in the years to 
come. 


13. FRINGE BENEFITS 


“Fringe benefits” is a name for a 
multitude of tax-free benefits for 
executives that supplement their 
cash compensation. 

Advantages. The prime advantages 
of fringe benefits are evident: to 
attract executive talent and to keep 
present executives happy. Some of | 
the more common fringes are: ex- 
ecutive cars furnished at company 
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expense, policy guaranteeing sick 
leave with pay, physical examina- 
tions at company expense, sumptu- 
ous office furnishings, life insurance 
program exclusively for executives, 
company-paid social club member- 
ships, moving expenses, free legal 
advice and investment counsel, and 
help with preparation for retire- 
ment. 

There are also inspection tours of 
foreign operations, company planes 
at executives’ disposal, low home 
purchase loans, and a multitude of 
others. 


Fringe benefits are key status 

symbols, and as such give a meas- 
ure of incentive. 
Disadvantages. There’s the chance 
of offending other employees. But 
the main disadvantage of fringes 
is that the government looks skep- 
tically at fringe benefits which can 
be classed as luxuries, especially if 
the plan favors a privileged few. 
Trends. There are no actual trends 
reported in the Harvard study, but 
it’s clear that fringes for executives 
—in one form or another—are here 
to stay. = 













“new electric 
Thomas Collator 
saves 
office time.. 
Cost? $14950!” 





At last! An efficient electric col- 
lator with desk-top convenience and 
portability ... at a price every 
office can afford! 


With the new Thomas Gatherette 
Collator, assembling of duplicated 
sheets into sets becomes a cost- 
cutting, one-person assignment. No 
more hand-gathering teams, no 
more time waste, no more drudge! 


Effortlessly, the Gatherette handles 
standard 8%” x 11” sheets in a 


Prices slightly higher Denver and West. 


wide range of paper. Its simple 
operation means efficient use by 
any secretary or clerk. 


Ask yourself one question. Does 
your office put together duplicated 
sheets into reports, catalogs or 
multi-page literature? Yes? Then 
find out why the money invested in 
a Gatherette is the smartest $149.50 
ever spent! Have the Thomas peo- 
ple set up a demonstration at your 
convenience without obligation. 


RS Thomas Collators Inc. 


100 Church Street, Dept. D1, 


New York 7, N. Y~. 
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Fiow to teach 
employees 
how to lift 


A dummy can teach employees how to lift things 


without danger of back injury. Take a tip from a 


company that uses a dummy to show how to lift— 


safely. The demonstration is worth it if it saves 


just one costly back injury. 


Dummies can teach 
Vy yees how to prevent 
back injuries. 

More than one in every four 
work injuries is caused by improper 
handling of material. This tremen- 
dous assortment of strains, sprains, 
hernias, and other lifting injuries 
makes the need for an educational 
program in correct lifting proce- 
dure obvious. 

Dayco Corp., in Dayton, uses an 
ingenious dummy to graphically 
teach safe lifting to employees. 

Without uttering a word, this 
dummy lets employees see how to 
lift heavy objects without injury or 
strain. Nothing happens when the 
dummy picks up a load the right 
way. But when he lifts incorrectly, 
his woodblock backbone literally 
goes to pieces. 

You might think this mechanical 
marvel would be expensive and 
complicated to build. The fact is, 
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Dayco invested only $2 for material 
and $10 in labor to build its weight- 
lifting dummy. 

The dummy works on a single 
leverage principle. It has movable 
joints at the ankles, knees, hips, 
and shoulders which simulate the 
movements of the human body. The 
backbone is composed of a series of 
woodblocks held together by elas- 
tic strips. The employee provides 
the lifting power for the dummy by 
means of a handle at the base of the 
dummy’s spine. 


Correct lifting 

When the load is _ properly 
placed, the dummy’s knees are bent 
and the back is straight—almost 
vertical. This simulates the correct 
lifting position for the employee. 
When the employee applies pres- 
sure to lift the load, maximum 
strain is placed upon the dummy’s 
legs—not on the back. The dummy 








With the load close to the 
dummy’'s body... 


is able to lift its load to standing 
position without a mishap. 


Incorrect lifting 


When the load is placed too far 
forward, the dummy’s_ back is 
forced to bend. This puts a strain 
on the backbone. When the em- 
ployee tries to make the dummy lift 
the load in this position the extra 
stress causes the backbone sections 
to separate. 


Comical side 


The abrupt misfortune which be- 
falls the dummy is startling, but it’s 
not without its comical side. Vir- 
tually every person seeing the 
demonstration for the first time is 
inclined to laugh when the _ back- 
bones part company. However, the 
laughter is quickly replaced by the 
sober realization that this is what 
frequently happens to the human 
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spine. The funny side does help to 
keep the memory of the demonstra- 
tion vivid. 


Results 


The result of the dummy demon- 
stration at Dayco has been a start- 
ling message which instantly gets 
through to everyone. Ray Hart, 
Dayco’s safety director, reports: 

“We could talk all day about the 
right and wrong way to lift, and 
still not reach a lot of people. But 
30 seconds with this little device 
and every man is thoroughly im- 
pressed. He may not remember an 
hour-long lecture on proper lifting 
techniques, but he’s not likely to 
forget this demonstration.” 


Summary 

Dayco feels that if it prevents one 
single serious back injury the little 
safety dummy will be worth its 
weight in gold. 

Keeping the back and elbows 
straight and bending the knees 
He is able to lift . . . all the way up without mishap. until the hands grip the load is the 
only safe way to prevent back in- 
juries when lifting. This little 
dummy can prove it to your 
workers. # 


WRONG 





But when he bends, the strain is on the back and when... pressure is exerted the backbone literally goes to pieces. 
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a 
Remarkable new Accogrip 
This is an instant binder. It secures your papers yet you 
don't have to punch holes. 





= 7 

Secures as it organizes 
Accogrip is a spillproof desk organizer. Lets you quickly 
put away any papers you work with. Yet keeps them 
readily accessible at your desk or work table. Holds one 
sheet or hundreds (up to %” capacity). Ideal for _ let- 
ters, bills, memos, photos, reports, records, catalogs, 
blueprints, job sheets, legal or accounting papers—any 
size sheet. 








a 


a a 
Grips papers instantly 
Opens and closes at a touch of the finger. Keeps papers 
instantly on tap. Grips without marring. 


Which style for you? 


Letter, legal or special sizes. Clamp positioned side or 
top. Genuine pressboard in a range of colors. At your 
stationer’s now. 


ACCOGRIP 


ACCO PUNCHLESS BINDER 


ACCO PRODUCTS A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y. e In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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ROYAL TRAVELER — 
a fine companion 





Five grooming essentials in fine gold finish or 
sparkling chrome plate. Handsome new reus- 
able case — ideal for cuff links, tie bars, 
studs, etc., while traveling or at home. One 
of the most complete and luxurious gifts yet! 


Perfect for prospects, customers, all 
your business friends! KUSTOM 
KING business gifts are used and 
remembered long after the gift occa- 
sion has passed. Highest quality, fully 
guaranteed. Attractively packaged, 
with your holiday greeting included. 
Priced to fit every gift-giving budget. 
For a constant reminder of you and 
your thoughtfulness, give KUSTOM 
KING! 






LITTLE GENERAL — 
big in convenience 


De luxe nail . 
clipper and Pocket 
King (combination 
Knife, bottle opener 
screw driver, nail 
file) in Genuine 
Roser Pigskin case. 
Key chain attached. 
Gleaming chrome or fine 
gold finish. 





For complete information about these} 
—and other—handy, handsome) 
KUSTOM KING gifts, write 
THE W. E. BASSETT CO. 
Derby, Conn. 


Manufacturers of TRIM® Manicure Implements 
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FOR THE MANAGER AND HIS STAFF 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Audio-visual viewer aids 
sales presentations 

This new attractive lightweight 
executive attaché case viewer can 
hold up to 40 overhead projection 
slides in its cover gusset. The unit 
sets up in seconds and is completely 
portable. 

The slide is activated by a micro 
type switch that lights up the 11 





New viewer is ideal for small sales 
presentations. 


inch square panel. It is the ideal 
unit for small sales presentations, 
says its maker. 

The viewer is sold by the Admas- 
ter Sales Corp., New York. 

For more information on this new 
viewer, circle number 240 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


PHOTOCOPIERS 
Two new machines offer 
control and compactness 
The new Thermo-Fax Secretary 
copying machine has a built-in con- 
trol for determining the correct 
copying speed. 
Two indicators 


mounted inside 
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Send for FREE sample 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX” 
HANGING 
FOLDER 





1. LOWER-COST FILING 
2. TWICE-AS-FAST FILING 


3. SOLVES MANY FILING 
PROBLEMS CAUSED BY 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Fill in and return the coupon. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 


in Toronto: Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
4-10 Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send FREE Pendaflex hanging 
Folder and Big 60-Page Catalog of 
Filing Systems and Supplies. 


NAME 
FIRM 
STREET 


CITY. ZONE 
Name of your Oxford Dealer 











STATE 
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Planned paperwork doesn’t begin in the office where source records 
are translated into more complex documents. Instead, it begins where 
source data are created—on the factory floor, at the retail counter, 
in a sales office. It begins by collecting source data in such a way 
that subsequent processing is made simpler and produces more in- 
formation for management. Only Standard Register offers all major 
methods of capturing data right at the source. Check into these vari- 
ous methods. What may now be a neglected area in your paperwork 
planning can become the source of added management control. 
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STANDARD REGISTER 
BUSINESS FORMS 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


ps 
Business Forms and Forms Handling Equipment for Paperwork Simplification @) 
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the new “Copytrol” dial are con- 
venient guides for setting the cor- 
rect copying speed for the different 
types of copy paper. A red ball in- 
dicator tells you when to adjust the 
machine to a new setting. 

The new Thermo-Fax Courier is 
designed for desk top use. It oper- 
ates on the same completely elec- 
tric, completely dry principle as the 
Secretary unit, but it’s built for 
more personal copying needs. 

It is compact, lightweight, sty- 
lish, fast, and inexpensive, says its 
maker. 

For more information on these 
new photocopy machines, circle 
number 252 on the Reader Service 


Card. 


SECURITY 


New invisible crime 
protection—electronically 

The new Crown Defender can 
create an invisible electronic shield 
around unattended objects, rooms 
or entire buildings. 

Upon detecting a threat of intru- 
sion, the Crown Defender will acti- 
vate an audible alarm, tum on 





The new Crown Defender electroni- 
cally protects your company, the 
manufacturer claims. 


floodlights, start a movie camera to 
film the burglary, or even notify the 
police by telephone recording. 

The Crown Defender is made by 
the Crown Electronic Co., Dallas. 
It can be either rented or pur- 
chased along with the necessary ac- 
cessories. 

For further information on the 
Crown Defender, circle number 239 
on the Reader Service Card. 


DATA PROCESSING 





Special cabinets and files 
for computer accessories 
Systems Sales Co., of Binghamton, 
N.Y., offers a “high style,” line of 
computer accessory equipment. 
continued on page 95 
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The accessory equipment is 
styled in exact keeping with the 
decor of computer units, says the 
maker. 

Among the many accessory prod- 
ucts are storage cabinets, inquiry 
station tables, pedestal units, and 
card-punch desks. 

For more information on_ this 
computer accessory equipment, 
circle number 246 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


PAPERWORK 





Latest Shredmaster model 
has wood-like finish 

The Shredmaster Corp., Freeport, 
N.Y., is marketing the all new 
Secro-Mat 12 Shredmaster. It com- 
pletely destroys important and con- 
fidential papers. 

The Secro-Mat is handsomely 
styled and stands 36 inches high. It 
is designed to be a decorative piece 
of office furniture. 

Some special features are: hard- 
ened steel cutters that eliminate the 
necessity of removing paper clips 
from the material being destroved; 
an interlock switch for automatic 
cut-off when the cover is raised 
while the machine is in operation; 
casters for instant mobility; and a 
capacity of up to 225 pounds of 
paper per hour. 

For more information on_ the 
Secro-Mat 12, circle number 235 on 
the Reader Service Card. 





New Secro-Mat 12 Shredmaster is de- 
signed to be a handsome piece of 
office furniture. 
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The Friden Computyper® is a 
remarkable machine; it reads 
constant data from punched 
tape or cards, writes the data 
down on the invoice, automat- 
ically does all the arithmetic re- 
quired to figure a bill. The oper- 
ator does little more than fill in 
the date and the item quantities. 
The rest is button-pushing. 


For the average business, one 
girl and one machine can be the 
entire billing department. 


Important plus: The Compu- 
typer automatically produces a 
by-product punched paper tape 
summary of each invoice. This 
tape can be automatically con- 
verted into tab cards or fed 


Sore 





directly into computers. (If 
you don’t use this type of data 
processing, simply run the by- 
product tape back through the 
Computyper and it will give you 
a typewritten billing summary. ) 


For complete information, con- 
tact your Friden Systems repre- 
sentative, or write: Friden, Inc., 
San Leandro, California. 

THIS IS PRACTIMATION: 
automation so hand-in-hand 


with practicality, there can be 
no other word for it. 


rriden 


Sates, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 
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Projection screens 


for business 
Audio-Visual 


Da-Lite Electrol® 
Automatic Electric 
Screens from 40x40” 
to 20’x20’ 


Permanent wall 
or ceiling installations 


Da-Lite—the complete line of 
projection screens for re- 
cessed-in-ceiling, hanging, or 
wall mounting. Get sharp, 
clear reproduction of slide 
films, movies and visual pres- 
entations, plus convenience 
of remote control electric op- 
eration. “White Magic” glass- 
beaded surface assures pic- 
ture fidelity, deluxe-quality 





guarantees long life. 










Portable Tripod Projection Screens 


Da-Lite portable projection screens offer 
widest choice for every conceivable com- 
munications need. Famous “White Magic” 
glass-beaded, patented ‘‘Wonder-Lite” sil- 


aN 


. 


ver lenticular and Mat 
White surfaces. New wide 
screen models, extra large 
sizes, and many exclusive 
quality features make Da- 
Lite your first choice for 
portable’ projection 
screens. 


Write today for full specifications and prices on all styles 
y and name of nearest franchised dealer. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CoO., INC. 


WARSAW, 


INDIANA 
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to keep life in FLEXOLINE lists without recopying 





Snap out dead listings. Snap in 
new names in exactly the se- 
quence you want. Type only fresh 
additions...in seconds...on 
scored sheets that separate into 
springy strips. Flexoline frames 
in hinged stands or rotaries hold 
thousands of strips for instantly 
visible reference. Perfect for list- 
ings of parts, phone information, 
cross files, account numbers, 
routing guides and hundreds of 
other active records. For more in- 
formation, send the coupon now. 











ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
1210 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Prease give me full facts on time and 
money saving Fiexoline reference systems 
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Solve tomorrow’s problems 


continued from page 55 


search for operations research 
people. Its outside specialists helped 
them in the screening process. 
Here’s why this was important. 
The production planning model 
would be successful in the long run 
only if the company became self- 
sufficient in operations research 
skills and computer know-how. It 
now has a_ small, well-qualified 
staff, but it still does not have its 
own computer—and it doesn't need 
one. The rented computer is doing 
the firm’s production planning and 
will be adequate for some time. 


Three guides to use 


While there is no concise se- 
quence of steps a company can fol- 
low to assure effective results in 
using a computer to simulate busi- 
ness problems, there are a few sig- 
nificant guides. 

1. Start modestly. Pick a project 
with high payoff potential and a 
good chance for successful comple- 
tion. If this projects works, and other 
opportunities for simulation exist, 
you can then pick a more difficult 
project with some concrete results 
on which to build. 

2. Get help. Use outside skills 
and outside computer time, if nec- 
essary, to begin with. 

3. Educate. Familiarize people 
throughout your company with the 
methods of operations research, and 
give those who will conduct simu- 
lation projects thorough training in 
computer know-how. 


Pick your spots 


Simulation is not a cure-all. In 
many situations, other methods of 
problem-solving are quicker and 
more economical. 

In areas of personnel and organi- 
zation planning, for instance, the 
inability to quantify facts makes 
simulation impracticable. And even 
when it can be used, simulation is 
often costly in time and money. 

But chances are you can save 
time and money in many areas 
through simulation. 

The investment cost in simulation 
is high. But the key to its most 
profitable use lies in using it in 
areas where it offers maximum re- 
turn. @ 
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PAPER PEACOCK 


Sweetest word 

in the office heard 
“that Ozalid paper's 
a colorful bird.’’ 


The peacock, they tell us, flaunts color to win attention. (From lady peacocks, we presume). You, too, can attract attention 
with color. But in a more businesslike way. With Ozalid Sensitized Papers you can color-code any engineering or business 
system. Speed and simplify paperwork. Eliminate routing errors. Make sure important or top secret documents get instant 
action when needed. In engineering, for example, ‘blueprints’ no longer need be blue. 
Office systems—production control, order-invoicing, income tax returns—can be coded 
by function, status, time or destination. Sales bulletins, charts, graphs, presentations 
can be brightened... made more effective by color. Want to simplify, error-proof your 
office system? Show your colors! Our booklet ‘Color 


says sO much...so much faster” tells you how. OZA LI | >) 


Send for it today. Ozalid, Dept.136,Johnson City, N.Y. WE REPEAT 


Colored Papers speed communication, cut overhead. 12 eye-catching stocks for dry Ozalid and semi-dry ¢> 2 y4N i i Cc) 


Ozafax machines. Remember: for best results from Ozalid Whiteprinters use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid 
Supplies...we repeat; use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies. DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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AUTOMATICALLY FEEDS, FOLDS, COUNTS 
AND STACKS 110 SHEETS A MINUTE 


No fussing or fanning—just load paper on the 
automatic feed table, touch the lever and 
quickly fold printed or duplicated material, 
letters, statements—anything from 3 x 5 to 
9x 17 in.—even multiples of 6-8 sheets stapled 
together. Stops when last sheet is fed. Two 
quick-set fold controls ad jacent to permanent 
illustrated instructions at top of machine let 





you change folds in seconds. Electric Model 
$299.50; Hand-operated Model $199.50 plus 
tax. Higher quality since 1903—HEYER 
Inc., 1832 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, IIl. 


FREE! Four 8 x 10 glossy photos— 
Our Demonstration by Mail! 


KKK eee ee ee ee eee eee wee weeny 

















HEVER INC., 0-63 ® 
1832 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. , 
Please send me, without obligation, : 
the glossy photos showing how the 
i Conqueror Paper Folder works. : 
i ' 
, NAME 1 
' 1 
i FIRM 1 
| ADDRESS ; 
i 
1 CITY ZONE STATE ; 
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INSURE YOUR SALES 
FUTURE... 


with W&A Customized Jewelry 
*% Sales Campaign Awards 


% Staff Performance and 
Service Awards 


* Gifts for Special Occasions 
% Customer Good Will Gifts 


a ee 


Ask for 12 page booklet 
WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


Industrial Division 
Emblem Manufacturers Since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R 1. 
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**‘We would have spent three times 
more for other executive desks if we 
hadn’t first compared them with 
Shaw-Walker’s ‘Carlyle’. We found 
Carlyle to be the only desk that 
really provides practical help for a 
working executive.” That’s how 
just one company used the 248- 
page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 
It pictures, describes and prices 
5000 items—Correct Seating chairs; 


from this “idea book” 


President Ellsworth found 
ways to save 200% 


eeeeseeeee0esé 


President Ellsworth, Surety Life, Salt Lake City 


Filing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Fireproof files; Filing sys- 
tems; Automation accessories and 
Desks in 139 styles and models. 
FREE (0 office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 47, MICHIGAN 











Value analysis 


continued from page 59 


value analysis in the light of the 
present profit squeeze and tough 
competitive conditions. Stressed 
was the fact that value analysis 
cost cutting is a conscious, continu- 
ous approach to chopping all un- 
necessary costs—in good times as 
well as bad. The advantages of an 
organized and tested approach to 
eliminating unnecessary expense 
were explained. It was pointed out 
that although good cost reduction 
efforts existed in some departments, 
there was a lack of coordination to 
insure against possible duplication 
of effort. 

Also, without specific goals and 
established procedures, the press of 
normal business usually pushed cost 
reduction work aside as work of 
secondary importance. 

2. Middle management and su- 
pervisory engineers were given a 
similar orientation session. The pro- 
gram was presented as an engineer- 
ing forum with some 700 engineers, 
designers and manufacturing super- 
visory people present. 

Here, emphasis was placed on 
the increasing pressure of foreign 
and domestic competition. Each 
product would have to justify its 
continued production by its ability 
to produce a strong return. 

Dramatic before and after ex- 
amples illustrated just how value 
analysis techniques saved _ big 
money in other firms with no sacri- 
fice of quality. It was shown that 
savings of better than 50% in manu- 
facturing and assembling were 
quite common with the cost cutting 
techniques of value analysis. 

The two orientation meetings 
were so convincing that top and 
middle management were eager to 
proceed with the program in all 
product areas. 


Training 


A value analysis program re- 
quires trained personnel. Supervi- 
sory and technical people may 
require several sessions of formal 
instruction before they are ready to 
begin using value analysis tech- 
niques effectively. 

It was decided that a prototype 
training seminar would be sched- 
uled, with the idea that further 
training seminars would be organ- 
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ized as required. The tell-show-do 
kind of instruction would be used, 
since this is the shortest and clear- 
est way to gain an understanding 
of VA. 

This was the setup. Each of the 
various product departments was 
represented by a team. Each team 
consisted of a supervisory engineer, 
a production specialist, and one or 
two people from purchasing, ac- 
counting, or some other corporate 
staff function. 

The lead man on each team was 
the supervisory engineer. This man 
was close to the work and had suf- 
ficient authority to make decisions 
on design changes. 

With each team seated around a 
table, a product assembly or sub- 
assembly was placed before each 
team. As a starting point, each team 
was provided with complete sets of 
drawings and cost figures for every 
part in the particular project as- 
signed to it. Then, as seminar lead- 
ers described what value analysis 
is and how it works, plus the spe- 
cific techniques it employs. the 
teams attacked their projects. They 
stripped them mentally and actu- 
ally—proving to themselves that 
these techniques would work. 

This initial seminar showed how 
value analysis techniques cut prod- 
uct costs by: 

» Changing the 
process. 

# Changing the source of supply. 

# Enlisting suppliers to improve 
designs (sometimes Allis-Chalmers’ 
as well as theirs). 

#® Eliminating nonfunctional parts, 
operations or services. 


manufacturing 


By following a step-by-step plan, 
these teams discovered that there 
is a relationship between function 
and cost. They found a sense of 
“feel” emerged of just what deter- 
mines value. The definitions of 
value and function became really 
understandable; function being that 
which makes the product work bet- 
ter or sell better, and value being 
the lowest cost for reliable per- 
formance and essential quality. 

By having key accounting per- 
sonnel actually working on the 
project teams, this “feel” was more 
easily acquired. This gave the engi- 
neers access to current costs and 
cost histories. This is highly impor- 
tant to effective application of 
value analysis techniques. 

Suppliers were invited to help in 
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Cotton toweling supplied to Cobo Hall-Convention Arena, Detroit, Michigan, by City Towel Service 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





COTTON SHOWS OFF 
IN EXPOSITION CENTER 


Cobo Hall, Detroit’s brand-new convention facility, is one of the largest in 
the country. Covering a total of 17 acres, it regularly plays host to major 
shows and conferences in countless fields of industry. Annual attendance 
is well up in the millions. 

The comfort and safety of both exhibitors and spectators were the first 
considerations in equipping this massive building. Among the fine features: 
continuous cotton toweling. The brand: Fairfax, long known for uniformly 
high quality. In addition to producing excellent standards of housekeeping 
and sanitation, it has eliminated a potential fire hazard. And, very impor- 
tant, it has helped keep maintenance costs low. 

Cotton toweling can add these advantages—and more—to your operation. 
Why not look into it today? For free booklet, write 
Fairfax, Dept.R-10,111 W. 40th St., New York 18. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 





CLEAN COTTON TOWELS...SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 





<2 Pon 
Fairtlax-lowels ‘&: 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. "exrt 
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Save valuable time...make routine tasks 
easier, simpler, quicker with the new 
Comptometer® Duplex Calculator. It 
accumulates grand totals automatically. 
Subtracts directly. Computes almost any- 
thing—payrolls, cost control, invoices, in- 
ventory...at high speed and in one direct, 


continuous action. 


For a demonstration see the Yellow 
Pages (“Adding-Calculating Machines— 
Comptometer”) or write Comptometer, 
Dept.M10, 5600 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 48, 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER 


DUPLEX 


CALCULATOR 





cuts calculating work in 
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organizing the first training semi- 
nar. They offered suggestions as to 
how their products could help in 
cutting costs. This vendor assistance 
proved to be a vital help in organiz- 
ing the value analysis program. 
This first seminar was conducted 
in 10 four-hour sessions over a pe- 
riod of two weeks. It was highly 
effective. Sixty people in 17 teams 
became the nucleus of the strong 
middle-management group needed 
for expanding the VA training pro- 
gram to each product department. 
Allis-Chalmers now had an en- 
thusiastic management and middle 
management, as a result of the 
orientation sessions. It also had an 
initially trained supervisory group. 
It was now time to accelerate train- 
ing for more engineers, draftsmen 
and other technical people. Formal 
training sessions were streamlined 
to 30 hours. The number of teams 
increased to 30 teams per seminar. 
A total of over 500 technical 
people were taught the techniques 
of value analysis. All demonstrated 
enthusiasm and a_ willingness to 
carry the concepts of value analysis 
back to their areas of operation. 


The offensive begins 


The initial training program was 
now completed. Specific tasks were 
assigned and regular value analysis 
groups organized. The offensive on 
excessive cost began. 

First, management realized im- 
mediate savings would result if 
training seminar suggestions were 
adopted. It was found that these 
cost cutting ideas would save 
$487,000 if all were instituted. To 
date, approximately 41% of the total 
number of suggestions have been 
adopted, with savings estimated at 
$200,000 per vear. A good number 
of the remaining suggestions will 
soon be placed into effect. 

The second part of the attack 
was a long-range assault on costs, 
with a target date set for the end 
of the year. Various product de- 
partment value engineering teams 
went into action, working toward a 
$1 million savings goal for 1961. 
After five months, 41% of the goal 
had been achieved. 


A continuing program 


At Allis-Chalmers, no one kind of 
value analysis team would serve for 
all product lines or departments. 
Coordination of the program had 
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THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 


If you’ve seen many ads on office 
copiers, you may have found the 
claims confusing. “Copies for just 
pennies.” “Only 1¢ a copy for sup- 
plies.” What are the facts? 

The plain fact is that most copy- 
ing methods involve a cost of 4¢ to 
10 a copy. 

Only two methods do the job fora 


H 


A THOUGHT 
FOR YOUR 
PENNIES 


penny (materials cost, letter-size 


copies). With the first you pay a heavy 
price to lease or amortize the machines. 
The second is the diazo process, the method 
you use with a Bruning copier. 

Your own comparisons will show 
you—for speed, appearance, cost-per- 
copy—Bruning is your clear choice. 
The more so if you make copies in 


volume. Ask those who’ve done 
it longest: architects, draftsmen, 
accountants. They’ve bought more 
Bruning machines than any other. 

Before you invest in an office copier, 
why not get all the facts? Write for 
the free color brochure, “The Plain 
Facts About Office Copiers.” There 
you'll see the evidence— 


hark i .. Inc. 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 
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to be centrally located, however, to 
maintain proper control. 

A central VA group was set up 
under the manager of materials. 
This group coordinated the pro- 
gram from the beginning, and ar- 
ranged and conducted orientation 
and training sessions. This group 
was located at the West Allis 
(Wisc.) Works, since at this loca- 
tion the largest number of func- 
tions (purchasing, inventory, sched- 
uling, receiving and transportation) 
report directly to the manager of 
materials and can be controlled 
centrally. 








A machine that labels up to 
16,000 printed pieces per hour? 


...and handles a wide range of sizes and thicknesses too? 
Yes, the Cheshire Model E! This remarkable machine automati- 
cally applies labels to all types of printed pieces at cost-cutting 
high speeds. Requires only simple adjustments to handle 
smaller postcards and envelopes... 
and brochures . . . or larger magazines, catalogs and quarter- 
fold tabloids. Applies wide-strip, narrow-strip, continuous pack 
form, cut or individual labels. Easy to operate, too! 


od i 3-1 nd = 


i beosel a fel. 7.ua se) 





Dept. MM-10, 1644 N. Honore Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 





descriptive brochure. 


The $1 million savings goal and 
the year-end target date were the 
responsibility of this control value 
analysis group. 

Value engineering or value 
analysis groups (drawn from the 
group of trained technical people) 
were established within the various 
product departments. When neces- 
sary, these groups receive assist- 
ance from other line or supporting 
functions, or from the central group 
at West Allis. 

This organization is meant to be 
flexible. These product departments 


range in sales volume from $2 or $3 


middle-sized pamphlets 


The Cheshire Model E. 


Write for 
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million to over $50 million annually. 
Obviously, each approach to organ- 
izing a working VA group had to 
be different. 


VA at the department level 


For value analysis work on a 
regular basis at the department 
level, several kinds of organization 
are effective. Three of these are 
now in operation at Allis-Chalmers: 

1. Full-time value analysis group. 
This is the ultimate in department 
organization for value analysis. It 
is for the medium or larger depart- 
ment (or company) with a wide 
range of product lines. 

Here, size justifies a permanent, 
full-time group of two, three, four 
or more full-time value engineers. 
They work across all product lines 
within the department, with se- 
lected trained people assisting on a 
single or committee basis. They are 
responsible to a supervisor who re- 
ports to the chief engineer. 

To guide, direct and perform the 
decision making function, there is 
an advisory group consisting of the 
department manager, the product 
chief engineers and the sales man- 
ager. The function of this advisory 
group is to determine where atten- 
tion should be focused and to eval- 
uate the results. 

2. Committee or task force. This 
is a group of several key people 
within the department who have 
been trained in the functional ap- 
proach to VA. Their job is to main- 
tain group action on a regularly 
scheduled basis. Aside from the time 
spent in meetings, on preparation, 
reports and follow-up, the commit- 
tee members work on regular job 
assignments. 

The committee make-up is fixed. 
[t is composed of decision making 
people (product supervisory engi- 
neer, product chief draftsman, 
product manufacturing engineer, 
product valve engineer, and pur- 
chasing agent) to affect a fast and 
decisive program. 

This approach is best for small 
departments (or firms) having one 
or two product lines. The central 
value analysis group at West Allis 
assists in coordinating various sup- 
porting functions such as manufac- 
turing, accounting or purchasing, 
and also provides one person to 
serve on the committee. 

3. Value engineer. In smaller de- 
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Chapter I—introduction to sci- 
entific inventory control Why and 
formulas are advantageous in 


HERE IS THE FIRST and only book on 
mathematical inventory control writ- 
ten for the man who must do the job 
himself. It is not a text book—nor is 
it a theoretical study. Instead, it 
plunges directly into the heart of your 
problem—HOW MUCH to make or 
buy, and WHEN to make or buy it. 

Scientific Inventory Control shows 
how modern business mathematics 
can give you the answers to these 
questions—hut you don’t have to be 
a mathematician to read and use this 
handbook. 86 easy-to-understand ta- 
bles and figures “lead you by the 
hand” through proved-in-use formulas 
that are now being used to control 
inventory in dozens of well-managed 
firms. 

You will find valuable guides on 
how to establish the proper safety 
margins to avoid out-of-stock situa- 
tions . how to evaluate the quality 
of lead-time data how to com- 
pute order quantities when usage is 
variable how to handle the 


quantity discount problem how 
to make a scientific inventory study. 
And you'll understand the practical 
language because Scientific Inventory 
Control was written by a practical 
operating man—Evert Welch, Direc- 
tor of Production Planning and Con- 
trol for IT&T. 


Don’t pay unless you're satisfied 
You can prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that this new book will save you 
money—without risking a cent. Glance 
at the table of contents below. If the 
subject matter seems to fit your firm’s 
problems, fill in the coupon below. 
We will send you your copy of 
Scientific Inventory Control promptly. 
Examine the volume for 10 days, test 
out a few of its formulas, satisfy your- 
self that you can use it profitably to 
reduce inventory levels. Then, if you 
are completely satisfied, send us a 
check for $12.50. Otherwise, return 
the book without obligation. 


Reconciles the conflict between production and procurement 
You've heard the argument between production and purchasing men. 
The purchasing department says: “Why can’t we buy in larger quantities . . 
why must the requisitions for the same item be placed repetitively!” 
The production department says: “Why can’t Purchasing understand that 


inventories cost money 


that profits result from inventory turnover?” 


Scientific Inventory Control will reconcile these two points of view in the 
only positive, practical way—with mathematical proof that can be readily 
understood and applied to standard material items as well as items subject 


to frequent change. 
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the determinations that create 
inventory, and why the usual 
approaches may fail. 

Chapter II — distribution-by- 
value in inventory How to an- 
alyze inventory in terms of re- 
lative annual usage to prop- 
erly allocate emphasis to vari- 
ous parts. 


Chapter II—working and safe- 
ty stocks How to identify the 
two segments of any inven- 
tory: stock for usage and pro- 
tection against stockout. 


Chapter IV — an initial ap- 
proach to the order quantity 
decision How to make cost re- 
ductions in working inventory 
without making the usual cost 
studies of carrying inventory 
or order placement. 


Chapter V—the usual approach 
to scientific order quantity for- 
mulas How to derive the stand- 
ard formulas from cost data 
and how to determine the 
proper values for that data. 


Chapter VI—order quantity 
formulas, tables, graphs, nomo- 
graphs and rules How to make 
and use a large variety of 
tools for order quantity deter- 
mination. 


Chapter VII — order 
formulas under variable unit 
costs or quantity discounts 
How to modify order quantity 
decisions where there are tool- 
ing or setup charges or where 
the price changes at fixed 
quantity discount points. 


Chapter VIII—order quantity 
formulas under variable usage 
How to use order formulas 
where the projected usage is 
a variable. 
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Chapter X — scientific order 
quantity summarized How to 
anticipate some problems of 
scientific order formula. 
Chapter XI—an introduction to 
scientific reorder point theory 
Why the reorder point decision 
is important in inventory and 
how it creates a buffer stock 
for the reduction of inventory 
failures. 

Chapter XII—the importance 
of leadtime in the _ reorder 
point problem How to evaluate 
leadtime data in the determi- 
nation of reorder points. 
Chapter XIII—the importance 
of usage in the reorder point 


Chapter XIV—the importance 
of order frequency in the re- 
order point problem Why stock 
failures as a percentage of the 
number of orders is only a 
partial answer to satisfactory 
inventory performance. 


Chapter XV—safety stock for- 
mulas and applications How to 
prepare a formula for manual 
or data computer use and for 
over-all improvement of in- 
ventory performance. 


Chapter XVI—making an in- 
ventory study How to make 
use of scientific principles in a 
typical application to a simple 
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Researching tomorrow’s masters 


Ms the demands of business machine automation grow more exacting, 
supplies — such as master units — must meet the increasingly higher 
performance standards of complex electronic equipment. 

Columbia—a leader in the developmemt of carbon papers, ribbons, du- 
plicating plates and supplies—has long supported an intensive program of 
scientific study to assure you the finest products. Based on this premise, 
Columbia Research and Development will continue to set the standards of 
the business writing supply industry. For information about how Columbia 
products may help you, write: Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
112 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. or Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, 
Inc., Duarte, Calif. 


RIBBONS « CARBONS « DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


RELY ON THESE FAMOUS BRAND NAMES: CLASSIC - COMMANDER + MARATHON * PINNACLE 
RAINBOW + SILK GAUZE + COLUMBIA M-60 + COLUMBIA PF-76 +* ACCOUNTANT SPECIAL 
PLASTISOL F-100 + COLITHO OFFSET + REAOY-MASTER SPIRIT 

(Circle number 113 for more information) 











partments with a limited range of 
products, the value engineer can be 
effectively employed. He should be 
a man of varied background—in de- 
sign, manufacturing and materials. 
He should also be familiar with ac- 
counting procedures. 

The value engineer reports di- 
rectly to the product manager or 
chief engineer, and works full time 
with design engineering, manufac- 
turing, accounting and purchasing 
to coordinate all functions. 

Other trained members of the de- 
partment can be brought into a 
committee for special study. 

In each of the foregoing value 
analysis organizations at depart- 
ment level, the central, or staff 
value analysis group, plays a part. 
Its duty is to recognize where manu- 
facturing, accounting, purchasing or 
other functions can be used most 
effectively. It gathers new data on 
materials, parts and processes, and 
keeps all areas informed of the 
latest developments. 

All of the people trained during 
the seminars were not assigned im- 
mediately to working groups. They 
are an important reservoir of addi- 
tional help to originate new ideas 
and work to obtain better value in 
existing products. 


What value analysis does 

Value analysis offers an organ- 
ized approach to full-time cost re- 
duction. For results from cost cut- 
ting—keep the heat on continually. 

Remember, Allis-Chalmers had 
found that “on again—off again” 
programs failed. Blanket cost cuts 
of 10%, 15% or 20% had also failed. 
A cooperative effort of all depart- 
ments (engineering, accounting, 
purchasing and shop)—which does 
not point fingers nor encourage a 
scramble for credit—is what Allis- 
Chalmers found to be the most ef- 
fective way to cut costs regularly. 

With training just completed in 
1960, Allis-Chalmers is now reaping 
savings more than double the pro- 
gram cost. A return in excess of $10 
for $1 invested is expected by the 
end of the year. 

Cost reduction is not just a mat- 
ter of cutting out obvious waste. It 
is a matter of making every ex- 
penditure produce its highest pos- 
sible value. What is often needed 
is a better way to do it—value 
analysis offers a systematic ap- 
proach to the better way. = 
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U. S. NAUGAHYDE “tinest in vinyl upholstery U. Ss. KOYLON “cenuine latex foam rubber 









““Koylon 


la Kicbbor Cieshero: 





Chairs by Jasper Chair Company, office furniture by Jasper Desk Company, both of Jasper, Indiana 


One way to make a first—and lasting—good im- and U.S. Koylon, the world’s greatest cushioning, 
pression on clients is to have an office that’s bright, have been engineered to be completely compatible 
comfortable, attractive and efficient. Luxurious ... giving you the ultimate in long-lasting beauty 
Naugahyde upholstery, with its variety of rich tex- and comfort. Specify both these famous products 


tures and beautiful colors, can do a wonderful job _ next time you buy office furniture. 
for you. This finest of all vinyl is amazingly durable, 
needs only a damp cloth to keep it fresh and clean. 


- 
That means even light, refreshing colors are prac- US United States Rubber 


Coated Fabrics and Koylon Seating Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana 


tical! And speaking of “know-how”’. .. Naugahyde In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd 


(Circle number 157 for more information) 
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FINANCING 
PLAN 


NEW PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
WITHOUT CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Rhode Island’s 100% Lease-Purchase 
Plan has financed over 1,270,000 square 
feet of new manufacturing space since 
January 1959. Approximately 12 million 
dollars in new plant construction and 
expansion has been approved and guar- 
anteed by Rhode Island . 


Discover now the many advantages 
Rhode Island offers to industry, 


Write for new 100% Financing Plan booklet. 


es 





RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


209 Roger Williams Building * Hayes Street + Providence, Rhode Island 
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..-and bound to increase efficiency 


BOGEN EXECUTIVE INTERCOM 


For the instant communication needed in today’s office, the easy- 
to-install, easy-to-expand Executive Intercom (Model TIX) is avail- 
able as single master-plus-remotes, exclusive masters, or a com- 
bination of masters and remotes. Or, connect the Executive Intercom 
to your plant-wide paging and announcing facilities! 


Many advanced features include: Auto-Respond switch; Called Sta- 
tion Availability Light; Record-A-Call Panel Light; Chime-Call Initia- 
tion; modern precision and styling. The Bogen TIX is the result of 
Bogen’s 30-year leadership in sound products. 


Also for the Office: Inter-Office 
Phones (up to 20 stations) for 
inexpensive, flexible, private 
communication ... and the 
advanced ‘‘Twin-Com"’ two- 
station intercom for naaximum 
small-office efficiency. 





Write today for free, complete literature on the entire BOGEN office sound line. 


BOGEN-PRESTO®G 


Desk MM-10 Paramus, N. J. © A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION 
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Please do not use this card after December 31, 1961. 
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Number of employees in your firm [()50-99; [(]100-249; [[]250-499; 4 
(1500-999; [(]1,000-1,499; [[]1,500-2,499; [[]2,500-4,999; [JOVER 5,000 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
If you would like a one year subscription to BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT (U.S. & Poss. $5; Can. & Mex. $6; All 
others $10) please check below: 


[] Check enclosed C) Bill me C) Bill my company 


OCTOBER——FREE READER SERVICE CARD 
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Number of employees in your firm [(]50-99; [[]100-249; [(]250-499; 
[}500-999; [(]1,000-1,499; [[]1,500-2,499; [[]2,500-4,999; [JOVER 5,000 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
If you would like a one year subscription to BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT (U.S. & Poss. $5; Can. & Mex. $6; All 
others $10) please check below: 


( Check enclosed [J Bill me 


C) Bill my company 
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ABUNDANT FRESH WATER 
Nebraska has the largest underground 


water supply of any state... plus 6,000 
miles of permanent flowing streams and 
2,000 natural and man-made lakes. 





QUALITY LABOR SUPPLY 


21 thowsand workers await industry: Most 
are farm-reared, their productivity un- 
equaled. Favorable labor climate through 
local and state laws 


oy “ie 
TAXES LOWEST IN U. S. 
No sales, income or nuisance taxes.. 
lowest per capita state tax load in US., 


levy reduced recently. State government 
debt-free and borrowing is prohibited 





LOW-COST UTILITIES 
Plentiful gas, water and power. Lowest in 
dustrial electric rates in Midwest, fourt! 
lowest residential rates in nation. Nuclea 
reactor in service by 1962. 








STEADY Y INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


In past 10 years Nebraska has been 10° 
over national average in value added b 
manufacture. Recent constitutional amenc 
ment offers new plant advantages. 





CENTRALIZED LOCATION 


Midpoint between both coasts, Nebrask 
has 48 million people within 500 mi 
radius. Per capita income increased 19.5° 
in past three years — U. S., 10.2%. 
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“MAIN-LINE” TRANSPORTATIOD 
Ten railroads, 1,500 certified motor ca 
riers, seven airlines and two barge lin 
serve Nebraska. Excellent sites availab 
along Interstate and rails. 





EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Four universities, 12 colleges and fe 
teachers’ colleges in state. Average 
fewer than 20 pupils per teacher in put 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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LIVING — “MIDWEST” STYLE 


Nebraskans enjoy hard work, recreati 

living a “good life’—in fact, they 

_— than residents of any other st 
.won't you think about joining us? 
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Informative Industry Fact File 
describes industrial climate 
in 23 Nebraska cities. 
Available free to help you... 


NEBRASKA 





INDUSTRY 
FACT FILE 


NEBRASKA PUBLIC POWER SYSTEM 


OF THE LOUP RIVER PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT AND PLATTE VALLEY PUBLIC POWER AND IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


SELECT YOUR PLANT SITE 


IN NEBRASKA 


It’s the people who count... people who make plants possible, produc- 
tive, profitable. You'll like the people in the Nebraska cities listed above. 


These people have compiled specific information for industry, made sites 
available, financing possible, local and state taxes favorable. Complete 
data is available — and it’s been condensed in this FACT FILE to help 
you when you plan an expansion or move. 


It’s the people who count... people who are interested in you, just as 
you will be interested in the prosperity and potential in Nebraska. 

For your INDUSTRY FACT FILE, write today to D. J. DeBoer, Execu- 
tive Manager, Nebraska Public Power System, Columbus, Nebraska — 
or to David Osterhout, Chief, Nebraska Resources Division, State Capitol 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Nebraska Public Power System 


of the Loup River Public Power District and Platte Valley Public Power and Irrigation District 


(Circle number 139 for more information) 











when you lease from Hertz! 


It’s true... Hertz pays cash for your old trucks. You get 
new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks. Or, your 
own trucks can be reconditioned and leased back. The 
extra capital you get can be used for plant expansion, 
increased inventory, new equipment. The cost? Just one 
fixed amount per week—and that includes everything 
except the driver. Talk to a Hertz sales engineer. He’ll 
tell you how flexible Hertz Truck Lease Service is—trucks 
are custom-engineered to suit your business needs. He’ll 
also explain how Hertz services trucks. Included are com- 
plete maintenance, gas, oil, licensing, insurance—and 





much more. Call your local Hertz Truck office now. Or 
write for booklet—‘“‘How To GET OUT OF THE TRUCK 
BUSINESS’”’—to HERTZ TRUCK LEASE, 660 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Dept. D-10. ; 


no investment...no upkeep 


LEASE TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK 





(Circle number 126 for more information) 
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